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MR. KUHE’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
wit begin on February 13. Handel’s *‘ Acis and Galatea,” 


and ‘‘ Messiah ;” Haydn’s ‘“Creation;’ Verdis ‘* Requiem ;” Mr. F, 
Clay’s New Cantata, ‘‘Lalla Rookh” (composed expressly for this Festival ;) 
Madame Sa:nton-Doiby’s *‘ Legend of St. Dorotbea;’ Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
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ANGHAM HALL, 43, Great Portland Street, in Aid of Mrs. 

4 WELDON’S ORPHANAGE, Monday fk vening, 9th April, 1877, at Eight 
p.m. Mr. CHARLES K. SALAMAN in the Chair. Mrs. Weldon’s Thirty- 
second Sociable Evening, ‘‘ The Two Paths,” or ‘‘ Conservation,” and ‘‘ Restora- 
tion.”"* Mr. CHARLES LUNN will deliver a Lecture on the above, illustrated 
by the children from Mrs. Weldon’s Orphanage. Reserved Seats, 5s.; Un- 
reserved, 2s. 6d.; Admission, 1s. 

* This Essay, of which Mr. Caartrs Lunw has presented the Copyright. to 
the Orphanage, will be published, with additional remarks, and an account of 
the Soirée, by the Music anp Art Association, 39, Great Marlborough Street, 
Regent Street, London. Price One Shilling. 
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Now ready, a New Edition of the much-admired Song for 
Soprano or Tenor. 


‘(SINKING AND DREAMING.—Words by M. A. BAINES. 

Masic by BERTHOLD TOURS. 

_ ‘These pretty and very lyrical verses have elicited from Mr. Tours some of 
his Most graceful and thoroughly vocal music.”—Queen Newspaper. 

“This song should find favour with vocalists who desire something above the 
pattern ballad of the day.”—Musical Times. 

“Both music and words are likely to please.”— Monthly Musical Record. 

Post free, 2s. 


CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
Sacrep Sone. 2s. net. 
FRIEND AFTER FRIEND DEPARTS. As a Tribute to 


the memory of the late WILLIAM SHORE. By his Brother-in-law, 
R. ANDREWS. ‘Of the Author, 14, Park Avenue, Manchester. 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 

J Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 

direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 

rlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 

Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 

hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308, Oxford-street, London, W 





CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
CANTATAS. 


YULE-TYDE. 
J. MORGAN BENTLEY. 
In Paper Covers, 48. In Cloth, 5s. 


*THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
SACRED CANTATA. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Bound in Cloth, 7s. ne 
* Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


*MAID OF GASCONY. 
J. HART GORDON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
THOMAS ANDERTON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 

















“PARADISE AND THE PERI. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
F. SCHIRA. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*FAIR ROSAMOND. 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. In Cloth, 7s. 


“THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 8s. 
Orchestral Parts of these Cantatas may be hired. 


CATALOGUES OF HULLAH’S PART MusIc, 


Sacred and Secular Series, 133 Numbers, may be had. 


ALSO OF 
THE CHORISTER’S ALBUM, 


Nearly 100 Numbers already Published. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Wholesale Warehouse, 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 


63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CONCERTED MUSIC 


FOR FEMALE VOICES. 
CHAMBER TRIOS, 


With Appropriate Words. Consisting of Compositions by the 
MOST EMINENT ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COMPOSERS. 


One Hundred and Fourteen Numbers. 


CHAMBER MADRIGALS. 


A Series selected from the Works of the most Celebrated 
Composers, and expressly adapted for Three Voices by JOHN 
BARNETT. The Words written by W. H. BELLAMY, G. 
LINLEY, &c. 








a & 
1. WHERE THE LONE NIGHTINGALE...... Festa... 1 6 
2. SHOULD I ESSAY THY CHARMS TO TELL..Ford.. 1 6 
8. O SHALL WE CLIMB THE MOUNTAINS!..Weelkes 1 6 
4. SEE CROWNED WITH ROSES............ Weelkes 1 6 
§. THE SPRING IS COMING ................J Morley 2 0 
eo Fy fs ee Converso 1 6 





CHAMBER ANTHEMS. 


Twenty-one Numbers, 
By HAYDN, MENDELSSOHN, MARCELLO, &c., &c. 


THREE-PART SONGS 


By W. 8S. BENNETT, HATTON, FERDINAND HILLER, 
C. A. MACIRONE, C. HUBERT PARRY, LOUIS LIEBE, 
HENRY SMART, &c., &c. 


FOUR-PART SONGS 


By HATTON, PARKER, PRESCOTT, and MENDELSSOHN. 











ALSO, 


MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 
FOR MIXED VOICES. 


Quarto Size, Clearly Engraved. Price Sixpence each, nett. 
SIXTY NUMBERS PUBLISHED. 


This Collection contains Compositions by Sir W. S. Bennett, 
Messrs. Aguilar, F. Berger, Baumer, W. H. Cummings, J. G. 
Callcott, J. Coward, W. H. Cusins, C. Gardner, J. L. Hatton, 
H. Hiles, Henry Leslie, Lyon, W. Maynard, G. A. Macfarren, 
Walter Macfarren, Ciro Pinsutti, A. H. D. Prendergast, S. Reay, 
H. Smart, John Thomas, W. N. Watson, W. J. Westbrook, and 
Westlake; Mesdames G. Bairnsfather, M. Dowling, Lindsay, 
C. A. Macirone, Alice Mary Smith, &., &c. 





DETAILED LISTS 
TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 


LAMBORN COCK, 
68, NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNER OF BROOK sTREET\, LONDON. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 

Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grauu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
{ustruments, and have nothing in common with tl: articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamga & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depéts in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop « Co., and Jonn Pourpi«, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CraamsR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN OKGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 





43 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
eatitled to a heariag than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti.nes. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The \’onthly 
Musical Record. 

«We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.’’—The Pictorial World. 

“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

“Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasouins at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able."—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,”— 
Ozford Chronicle. 

oo work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge 
epress, 

“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”"—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himselt 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 
“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.” —Malvern News. 


“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 


“Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Atheneum, 


Barniekg, Tinpart & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


“We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topo 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attr tated nae oe 
Ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
Tondon......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
Upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 


i a is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WOKRS, 








SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
* H 2 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 


GREENHILL. 
Price 8s. each. 


No. 1. ‘“ My Native Vale.” Words by 8. Rogers. 
,, 2. ‘The Sea-shell.” Words by B. Barton. 





ei a. 
“JT said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucnet 
CHAMPION . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ &§ 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title . ; . 8 0 
‘‘The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Maragiorr. Illustrated Title . ‘ » & 
‘* The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India. ‘ ° . 8 0 


FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 








‘Favourite Serenade" (Wekerlin) . ‘ 2 6 
‘‘ Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish . 2 6 
‘“‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 2 6 
‘Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song . 2 6 
“The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard ‘ . 2 6 
‘* Come, Birdie, come” | 2 6 
““Téte a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JosepH CLAFTON , ‘ ‘ ‘ » &€ 
“‘O Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
RoanDE : ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 4 0 








J. SCRUTTON, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


FRENCH POLISH REVIVER. 


INVENTED BY GEORGE WATTS. 


For Cleansing and Polishing Furniture, and Leather of 
every Description. 


jo Polish has for many years, been in use in 
THE LARGEST PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSES IN 
THE KINGDOM, and given the greatest satisfaction. It excels 
other Revivers, and differs from Furniture Creams, &c., as while 
they concentrate accumulating dust, &c., this Polish Removes 
all dirt, producing, at the same time, A MOST BRILLIANT 
POLISH. 





** We have recently seen tested a bottle of this ‘ Reviver,’ and have been much 
surprised to find with how small an expenditure, both of labour and the liquid, a 
really brilliaut = could be obtained. The Reviver is in constant use in 
more than one of the 1: rg2 London pianoforte firms.”—Times, July 23rd, 1870. 
‘** This ‘ Reviver’ is a desideratum in every household where the appearance 
of the furniture is considered. ‘Easy of application, and all that can be 
desired in its results.’”—Herald, July 30th, 1870. 

“‘This ‘ Reviver,’ after one trial, will need no further recommendation ; it 


will be looked upon as a sine qua non by every householder.”—Daily News, 
August 2nd, 1870. 


‘* Easy of application, lasting in its results, economical in its cost, and non- 
njurious to the article on which it is used.”—Guardian, August 3rd, 1870. 

®Cramer’s ‘French Polish Reviver” differs materially trom other articles 
having the same objects. It does not simply freshen the old polish, but forms 
on the original surface a new deposit; the same manipulation removing the 
dirt and defects, and—by a mere reversal of the friction material—producing a 
brilliant and lasting polish in a few seconds. It will prove a real boon to 
housekeepers as a ready amd —— means of cleaning and embellishing 
articles ot furniture.”—Orchestra, June 9th, 1871. 


ManvuracturRERS—J. B. Cramer & Co., 64, West Street, and 88, 
Western Road, Brighton.—WHoLESALE AND Retatt Lonpon 
Acrnts—Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co.; Messrs. Metzler & Co.; 
Messrs. H. Brooks and Co. ; and J. Scrutton. 


Price 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per Bottle. 


WILLEY & CO.’S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 6d. each 
Number. Duets 3s. 








MEMORIES OF HOME. 


A Series of NATIONAL MELODIES. Arranged and Fingered 
for the Pianoforte, byE. DONAJOWSKI. Twenty-four Numbers. 
Solos 2s. each. Duets 2s. 6d. 





THE MUSIC LESSON. 


A Collection of NATIONAL and OPERATIC MELODIES. 
Arranged and Fingered for the Pianoforte, by R. ANDREWS. 
Fifty Numbers. 1s. each Number. 





LONDON ; 





12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 











WILLEY & CoO.. 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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ART FOUNT ATIONS.—II. 





Heart anp Heap. 

Given a boy with greatest intuition, subtlest feeling, 
and best intentions, if such a one try to delineate some 
material object, not having tried to do a similar act 
before, it will be found that the boy fails in proportion 
to his powers—in proportion to subtlety of eye. To 
correct such failure he has two teachers; the one, an 
unpaid one, being the material thing he is drawing and 
with which he compares his copy, and which acts as 
a silent monitor, checking his sight ; the other, a paid 
one, being a master who, having gone through the ex- 
periences of acquiring an art, knows the points where 
failure will ensue. But why does the beginner fail ? 
Why does he make mistakes? Because his feelings 
are his sole guide, and because his head does not rule 
his feelings for a purpose. Take drawing. When a 
boy of talent draws he looks at his pencil point, so 
that when he is drawing at the left he is looking to the 
left, when he is drawing at the right he is looking to 
the right, he draws of necessity with a moving eye, 
changing its point of sight with the action of his hand. 
Any one who has noticed beginners in drawing will 
have noticed this: a number of points of sight, not 
one point of sight, a number of little prettily-painted 
pictures, not one painted picture ; a want of coherence, 
awant of unity! Nowwhy is this? It is because the 
scene to be delineated is seen with a fixed point of 
vision, all the parts of it radiating to a focus, all rela- 
tive to the point of sight. So that the painter has, ex- 
cept in one instance, to draw against the action of the 
moment, appearing in his sketch not to have looked 
where he did look, appearing never to have moved his 
eye when in production he was constantly moving his 
eye. Then it comes to this: the painter has so to rule 
his feelings and his actions that his head modifies these, 
even against themselves, controlling them for a dis- 
cerned and preconceived design. If the head has so to 
act in depicting organic things, how much more needed 
to act so in ruling inorganic things! If we turn to the 
classical school of producing music we find its charac- 
teristic is coldness but mechanical accuracy ; if we turn 
to the modern or, so called, “future ” school, we find 
its characteristic is unarranged impulses, what I should 
consider mad warmth: the roving heart has become 
to sound what the moving eye is to sight. But all 
along I have been trying to direct the reader’s mind 
away from self and to a contemplation of inherent plea- 
santnesses. ‘These abstract relations and inherent 
pleasantnesses, whether in space, number, or time, and 
whether of colours or sounds, form what we may pro- 
perly term the musical or harmonic element in every 
art ; and the study of them is an entirely separate 
Sclence. It is the head of Art-philosophy to which the 
word ‘esthetics ’ should be strictly limited, being the 
inquiry into the nature of things that in themselves 
are pleasant to the human senses or instinct, though 





they represent nothing, and serve for nothing, their 
only service being their pleasantnesses. 

Just as I, in the absence of my betters, am launch- 
ing into an attempt to state the intrinsic elements of 
vocal art, elements to which all feelings must learn to 
bow, Mr. Ruskin by January’s “ Fors,’’ has placed in 
my hands the very evidence wanted to show that the 
Ancients knew the principles which should be taught. 
The following translation from Plato I reproduce :— 


The Athenian.—It is true, my friends, that over certain 
of the laws, with us, our populace had authority ; but itis no 
less true that there were others to which they were entirely 
subject. 

The Spartan.—Which mean you? 

The Athenian.—First, those which in that day related to 
music, if indeed we are to trace up to its root the change which 
has issued in our now too licentious life. 

For, at that time, music was divided according to certain 
ideas and forms necessarily inherent in it; and one kind of 
songs consisted of prayers to the gods, and were called hymns ; 
and another kind, contrary to these, for the most part were 
called laments, and another, songs of resolute strength and 
triumph, were sacred to Apollo; and a fourth, springing out of 
the frank joys of life, were sacred to Dionusos, and called 
‘dithyrambs.’ And these modes of music they called Laws 
as they did laws respecting other matters; but the laws of 
music for distinction’s sake were called Harp-laws. 

And these four principal methods and certain other subor- 
dinate ones, having been determined, it was not permitted to 
use one kind of melody for the purpose of another; and the 
authority to judge of these, and to punish all who disobeyed 
the laws concerning them, was not, as now, the hissing, or the 
museless cry of the multitude in dispraise, neither their clapping 
for praise: but it was the function of men trained in the offizes 
of education to hear all in silence; and to the children and 
their tutors, and the most of the multitude, the indication of 
order was given with the staff; and in all these matters the 
multitude of the citizens was willing to be governed, and did 
not dare to judge by tumult; but after these things, as time 
went on, there were born —beginners of the museless libertinage 
—poets, who were indeed political by nature, but incapable of 
recognising what is just and lawful for the Muse; exciting 
themselves in passion, and possessed, more than is due, by the 
love of pleasure: and these mingling laments with hymns, and 
peans with dithyrambs, and mimicking the pipe with the 
harp, aud dragging together everything into everything else, 
involuntarily and by their want of natural instinct led men into 
the false thought that there is no positive rightness whatsoever 
in music, but that one may judge rightly of it by the pleasure 
of those who enjoy it, whether their own character be good or 
bad. And constructing such poems as these, and saying, con- 
cerning them, such words as these, they led the multitude into 
rebellion against the laws of music, and the daring of trust in 
their own capacity to judge of it. Whence the theatric 
audiences, that once were voiceless, became clamorous, as having 
professed knowledge, in the things belonging to the Muses, of 
what was beautiful and not ; and instead of aristocracy in that 
knowledge, rose up a certain polluted theatrocracy. For if 
indeed the democracy had been itself composed of more or less 
well-educated persons, there would not have been so much 
harm; but, from this beginning in music, sprang up general 
disloyalty, and pronouncing of their own opinion by everybody 
about everything ; and on this followed more licentiousness, for, 
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having no fear of speaking, supposing themselves to know, 
fearlessness begot shamelessness. For, in our audacity, to have 
no fear of the opinion of the better person, is in itself a corrupt 
impudence, ending in extremity of license. And on this will 
always follow the resolve no more to obey established 
authorities; then, beyond this, men are fain to refuse the 
service and reject the teaching of father and mother, and of all 
old age,—and so one is close to the end as refusing to obey the 
national laws, and at last to think no more of oath, or faith, or 
of the gods themselves: thus at last likening themselves to the 
ancient and monstrous nature of the Titans, and filling their 
lives full of ceaseless misery. 
This is so clear that it needs no comment from me. 


Cuartes Lunn. 





VICTORIEN SARDOU’S “DORA.” 





English dramatists have now a good opportunity of 
adapting a new play from the French, which is not open 
to the usual objections on the ground of immorality. 
At least the seventh commandment is not impugned, 
though M. Sardou does not inculcate the Christian duty 
to love your enemies. In this case a fling at the Ger- 
mans will perhaps give as much piquancy to the thea- 
trical pabulum of a French audience, as the successful 
intrigue which causes admiration for the wrong-doer at 
the expense of commonplace domestic propriety. The 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Standard”’ writes as follows con- 
cerning the first night of ‘‘ Dora”’ at the Vaudeville :— 


‘In the narrow little Parisian world which fancies 
itself the centre of attraction of the universe a new piece 
by Victorien Sardou is as much an “ événement” as a 
new play by Alexandre Dumas, and excites a good deal 
more attention than a Ministerial crisis, a speech by M. 
Simon, or even the break-down of the Conference itself 
—and the chief topic to-day is therefore the production 
of ‘‘ Dora” at the Vaudeville on Jan. 22. The play, 
like all that M. Sardou writes, is very clever, but the 
subject of it is peculiarly French, and for a wonder not 
immoral. There is no adultery nor any illicit amour 
of any kind in it, and M. Sardou deserves this credit at 
least, that he has not resorted to any of the devices 
generally adopted by French dramatists to achieve suc- 
cess by pandering to the morbid craving of the French, 
or, I should say, the Parisian, public for sensual 
stimulus. M. Sardou’s play is strictly political, and it 
brought before the public so crudely some extra-parlia- 
mentary notabilities well known at Paris and Versailles, 
that the dramatic censorship expunged whole scenes in 
which a Russian lady who has been working hard to 
obtain the political position once enjoyed by Princess 
Lieven could have been easily recognised. The plot— 
or, at least, its outline—may be stated briefly. M. 
Sardou imagines that a German power, “Austria,” is 
so anxious to know the innermost workings of French 
society that it has deputed one of its leading statesmen 
to secure for the ‘‘ Austrian” Chancellor female corre- 
spondents, who will use their social standing and rela- 
tions to pick up political information and transmit it 
sub rosa. He selects for the purpose the daughter of a 
Spanish lady of rank, in such reduced circumstances 
that she is detained at an hotel at Nice through sheer 
inability to pay her bill, but instead of making his bar- 





gain with the daughter, generously allows the mother 
£500 a year, without telling her what it is for. This 
girl, who is in love with a French diplomatist, indig. 
nantly rejects the bargain when the German statesman 
broaches the subject to her, and marries her lover, to 
whom she proves a faithful wife. The young couple 
live happily together until one of the young husband’s 
friends in his bachelor days happens to call upon him. 
‘Give me joy, my dear fellow—I’m married.’ ‘ Are 
you? Well, I’m glad of that,’ retorts the friend; ‘I 
was afraid you had fallen a victim to those two adven-. 
turesses down at Nice.’ Now, as the younger of these 
‘adventuresses’ is precisely the gentleman’s wife, a 
scene naturally ensues. The friend in his vindication 
produces evidence tnat the Benedick’s papers have been 
stolen, and communicated to the Austrian Government, 
and thus the husband is compelled to arrive at the con- 
clusion that his wife is a political spy in foreign pay, 
who purloins his papers to earn her money. This leads 
to a dramatic situation. Ultimately everything is satis. 
factorily cleared up. It turns out that the real spy is 
a Hungarian Countess, a friend of the young couple, 
who avails herself of her intimacy with the wife to 
ransack the desk of the husband, who, for even a French 
diplomatist, seems culpably careless about his papers. 
She is discovered, of course, ignominiously expelled, 
and the husband begs his wife’s pardon for having ever 
suspected her. The play abounds in clever dialogue, 
and, admirably acted, proved a great succes. The 
Parisians and provincials who will flock to the Vaude- 
ville in thousands to see ‘* Dora” will leave the house 
with a strong conviction that half the women in society 
in Paris are hired by Bismarck to betray the secrets of 
their country, for I need hardly tell you that, while the 
play talks of Austria, the audience are quite intelligent 
enough to understand that Prussia is meant.” 





THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





The Executive Committee for the Leeds Triennial 
Festival of 1877, have reported that they hope to secure 
the patronage of the Queen, as at the previous Leeds 
Festivals. The Town Council has granted permission 
for the erection of a temporary gallery in the Victoria 
Hall for the Festival. Mr. James Broughton has been 
again elected chorus master, and he will at once select 
the festival chorus, ‘‘ which the Executive hope will be 
the finest choral body yet heard in this country.” The 
report also states the Kxecutive believe that Dr. Mac- 
farren's ‘‘ Joseph,”’ will exceed, in dramatic effect and 
musical excellence, the oratorio of ‘‘ St. John the Bap- 
tist,” which created so profound an interest when pro- 
duced at the Leeds Festival in 1874. Mr. Henry 
Smart finds himself unable to write the secular 
cantata which had been promised for performance 
at the Festival. The Executive have accepted a 
short secular cantata entitled ‘“ The Fire King,” com- 
posed by Mr. Walter Austin, a native of Leeds, the 
libretto of which is written by Miss Hargreaves, also 
of Leeds. The work is entirely new, and has never 
yet been publicly performed; but many members of 
the Executive Committee, having had a private hear- 
ing of the cantata, do not hesitate to recommend its 
performance at the Festival, especially at the work, 
should it be, as they hope, successful, will reflect 
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honour upon Mr. Austin’s native town. Several com- 
posers of eminence have been communicated with re- 
lative to new works, and offers have been made by some 
of them to write specially for the Festival. Probably 
one or two orchestral compositions may be accepted. 
The Festival will comprise seven chief performances, 
on four mornings and three evenings—commencing 
Wednesday, September 26th. The Committee re- 
commend that one of the morning concerts be secular, 
and should include a symphony. This change from 
the usual order of Festivals in this country is adopted 
to meet what the Executive believe to be a double 
desire. Those who like to return to their homes before 
night may wish to have an opportunity of hearing 
secular music ; and there are many persons, who can 
only attend the evening performances, who ask for 
sacred music. The following are the chief works 
selected, and the days of performance :—Wednesday 
morning—Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah ;’ Wednesday even- 
ing—Austin’s Cantata, ‘ The lire King,” and a Miscel- 
laneous Concert ; Thursday morning—Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis Night; a Symphony; and Miscellaneous 
Concert; Thursday evening—Selection from Handel's 
Works, including an Organ Concerto; Friday morn- 
ing—Macfarren’s ‘ Joseph,” and (if time permit) some 
short Mass, or other Work; Friday evening—Miscel- 
laneous Concert, with a Symphony ; Saturday morning 
—Bach’s Magnificat; Bach's Motet, ‘‘I wrestle and 
pray;” and Beethoven’s ‘Mount of Olives.” The 
Guarantee Fund now amounts to £11,470—being 
£4500 more than the total fund in 1874. 





THE BURNS STATUE AT GLASGOW. 





The ceremony of unveiling the statue of Burns in 
Glasgow took place on Jan. 25. A procession, estimated 
to number 25,000 strong, started from the Green at 
noon. It was three mileslong. Bands played, banners 
were waved, and the city bells rang. The procession 
marched through Irongate, Argyle, and Sauchiehall 
Streets to George Square, where Lord Houghton un- 
veiled the statue. The weather was splendid, and the 
day was observed as a general holiday. The spectators 
were estimated at 100,000. 

In performing the ceremony, Lord Houghton said :— 
“To you the figure I am about to reveal will be nothing 
new or strange. It will be the recognition of a friend 
of your childhood, the greeting of one of whom the 
memory is ever fresh, and with whom your associations 
are ever dear. This, your friend and poet, will look 
with kindly and grateful eyes for generations to come 
on the yides of men who will traverse the busy streets 
of this multitudinous city. From him they will learn 
a lesson, hardly taught by the images of the leaders of 
armies, or rulers of nations, yet one of which Scotland 
may well be proud. For, through his difficult, and, 
may be, faulty life, he never lost the manly endurance, 
the simplicity of manners, the spirit of fraternity she 
ever teaches to her sons, and which has enabled 
them to go forth conquering, and still to conquer, 
in the battle of material life, in the conflicts of 
intelligence and skill, and to spread to the farthest 
confines of our earth the name and fame of Robert 
Burns.” 

The Lord Provost, on behalf of the Corporation of 
Glasgow, accepted the statue. 





A MOLIERE CELEBRATION. 





On Jan. 15 a new piece, entitled ‘ Le Barbier de 
Pezenas”’ was produced at the Odéon Theatre, Paris, to 
celebrate Moliére’s anniversary. A correspondent of 
the Daily News gives the following account of the 
work :— 


‘«* Le Barbier de Pezenas’ is the joint work of M. Emile 
Blemont, one of the most eminent writers on the 
Rappel, and of M. Léon Valade, who also bears a name 
of high account in letters. The construction of the plot 
is so slight, that it might easily be broken by a clumsy 
touch in describing it: and no written account could do 
justice to its perfect grace and artistic finish. It is 
one of those dramatised anecdotes, of which some French 
writers of genius can make a marvel of wit and tender- 
ness, and which are the masterpieces of a playful and 
kindly fancy. Moliére, who seems to have been, like 
Louis the Eleventh, on friendly terms with his barber, 
a pleasing gossip of the period, undertakes to mind his 
shop while the barber snatches a hasty breakfast. The 
bright-minded player, amused by his own whim, remarks, 
as he enters upon his new duties, that he is certain to 
see something worthy of observation, and that nothing 
teaches the science of human nature better than. the 
babble of fools. Impressed with this idea, he mystifies a 
rural postman with an amazing account of robbers, and 
frightens the bumpkin away before he can discover that 
Moliére is unable to shave him. The postman, however, 
hastily leaves behind him a letter addressed to a village 
girl by her lover, who is a soldier in the King’s service, 
and it is upon the reading of this letter by Moliére that 
the plotturns. It would have been hard to imagine any 
idea so genial and pretty ; for Moliére finding that the 
girl’s lover is an ordinary sort of selfish clodhopper, 
who merely writes about his quarrels with his sergeant, 
and asks fortwo hundred francs to buy his discharge, 
improvises a love letter such as only the heart of a poet 
could have put intolanguage. Carried away by his own 
art he makes the absent soldier describe himself as a 
hero, and instead of concluding with the request for two 
hundred francs, relates how the just bounty of the Prince 
de Conti has given him the price of his discharge, as a 
reward for gallantry on the field of battle. ‘ How shall 
I thank you for the joy you have given me,’ cries the 
enchanted girl, entranced by the sweet fiction invented 
to please her. ‘ Be happy,’ answers the player with as- 
suming good nature, and the curtain falls. Out of these 
frail and delicate materials MM. Blemont and Valade 
have created a something fascinating and true to nature. 
Moliére is the most popular and beloved as well as the 
first of the French dramatists. The incidents of his 
life, at least those which are best known, were 
generally gay, grand, or pathetic, and they are of that 
sort which especially arouses French sympathy and 
interest. Young men, ambitious of shining on the stage, 
still read with a flush of gratification how the actor and 
playwright was admitted to the highest privileges of a 
gentleman at the court of the proudest of French kings ; 
and even the episode of Moliére’s domestic tribulations 
appeals strongly to the sympathy of his countrymen. 
MM. Blemont and Valade have shown us the fine 
image of their hero at his best, warm with life and 
human emotion, still under thirty years of age, and full 
of harmless jest and humour. With infinite still and 
tact the audience is thus lured away from the more 
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familiar and mournful pictures of Moliére, jealous, 
anxious, and sorely humbled as he was in after days. 
The bye-play of the ‘ Barbier de Pezenas, as might have 
been expected from two such scholarly and careful 
writers as MM. Blemont and Valade, constitutesa series 
of valuable contemporary scenes, revealing facts of equal 
value to the antiquary, the artist, and the historian. 
It is almost needless to say that the costumes of the 
actors and actresses as well as the scenery are 
scrupulously and minutely correct down to the shape 
of a buckle, the fashion of a feather, and the shape of 
the barber’s basin and razors; because of late years 
theatrical costume has always been truthful at the 
Odéon, which is, moreover, the second of the French 
National Theatres subsidised by a grant of public money 
as a@ histrionic school. Before concluding this brief 
notice, however, it is only fair to draw attention to the 
adiirable impersonation of M. Polydore de Rastaignac, 
one of those poor provincial nobles portrayed by La 
Bruyere, and who ceased to have any occupation, means, 
or self-respect in the decline of the feudalsystem. This 
Rastaignac is hit off with astonishing dexterity, and 
stands before us in the flesh as though plucked back 
into existence by the points of his doublet. A vivacious 
altercation between M. de Rastaignac and a village girl 
— that there is perfectly good warranty for the 
elief that even in the polite reign of Louis XIV. 
nobiliary rank was held in scant esteem by the people, 
unless it could pay current prices for their respect.” 








THE STRAKOSCH OPERA HOUSE AT NEW YORK. 


The Strakosch Grand Opera House project seems to 
be meeting with a more cordial support than its pro- 
moters had expected, and there is a probability that 
it will be finished at any rate as soon as our New 
Opera on the Thames Embaukment. The New York 
World states that it is proposed to locate the building 
up town, somewhere between Thirtieth and Fiftieth 
Streets, in the belief that the wealthy people in that 
neighbourhood will patronise a place of amusement 
near home, and that such a place would be much used 
for the purposes of balls, receptions, and public meet- 
ings. ‘ihe hotei-keepers, jewellers, storekeepers, and 
owners of property in the upper part of the city have 
made liberal offers of assistance, a Loard of directors 
has been appointed to carry the plans into execution, 
and they have received offers of more subscriptions 
than are needed. Among the directors is William H. 
Vanderbilt, who takes great interest in the undertak- 
ing, and promises material aid to it. There being thus 
every prospect of success, the directors are turning 
their attention to the question of selecting a suitable 
site for the building. ‘They have been offered and will 
choose one of these three: the large open space opposite 
the Grand Central Depot, Gilmore’s Garden, or the 
coruer of Forty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue. The 
last, owing to its central location in the best part of 
the city, will be best adapted for the proposed building. 
The new theatre is not to be devoted solely to Italian 
opera, but will be used for French, German, and Eng- 
lish opera, for dramatic representations, and for spec- 
tucular performances. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman has been selected as the archi- 


tect of the new building, and is now engaged in pre- | 


paring aud submitting designs. He proposes to em- 
body in the uew cdifice the chief features of La Scala 





in Milan, the Covent Garden Theatre in London, and 
the San Carlo in Naples. Itis to hold four thousand 
people, and the leading lines of the auditorium are to 
be exact copies of those at La Scala, which is con- 
sidered a perfect model of a lyric theatre. The con- 
templated ground dimensions are two hundred feet in 
length by one hundred and fifty feet in width. The 
distance from the curtain to the back of the 
boxes will be one hundred and five feet, and 
from the footlights to the rear of the stage 
seventy feet. ‘The width across the auditorium 
will be about seventy feet. There will be five tiers of 
boxes, all alike, and a gallery, but no proscenium boxes, 
The corridors and entrances wlll be unusually large, 
the foyer will be very spacious, and the doors will be 
made four times the usual size, so as to afford the 
greatest possible facility of exit. The parquet will be 
supported on strong cast-iron pillars, and so constructed 
that it can be at any time raised level with the stage, 
though it is some feet below it—thus affording a perfect 
dancing-floor when needed. The exterior will be in 
grand style, and ornamental—of the same school of 
architectural decoration as the Covent Garden Theatre. 
Mr. Gilman thinks that, when completed, it will be one 
of the handsomest buildings in the world, and a notable 
addition to the architectural features of the city. 
Letters have been received from several well-known 
singers abroad inquiring about the new building. Itis 
the general opinion that the Strakosch Opera House 
will cause a sudden and profitable revival in lyric drama, 
and give a new impetus to theatrical business generally. 





ORGAN-PLAYING IN CHAMBERS. 


At the Westminster County Court on Jan. 16, before Mr. Baylis, 
Judge, Mr. D’Orsay Atkins applied on behalf of Mr. James R. Ware 
for an injunction to restrain Mr. Sanderson Corpe from playing an 
organ in his chambers, which were under those of the applicant, 
and also sought to recover damages for injury already incurred 
Plaintiff stated that he had chambers on tbe third floor of the 
house, 50, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Defendant had chambers beneath 
his on the second floor. He was engaged in literary pursuits, and 
the playing upon the organ which was in defendant’s chambers was 
a source of annoyance to him, and interrupted him in the per- 
formance of his work. He had seen the instrument, and ap- 
proximately its dimensions were twelve feet in height, ten in 
width, and four or five in depth ; it filled about half the room in 
which it was placed. When the organ was tuned he asked how 
long the operation would last, and on being informed two or three 
hours he went out for that time. The organ was played about 
twice or thrice a week and for about three hours, between seven 
and ten o'clock. On one occasion he stayed in while the playing 
went on, but afterwards it so interfered with his comfort and work 
that, so soon as defendant began playing, he had to leave the 
house. The vibration was very great, causing an effect something 
like a slight application of gulvanism. On the first day the organ 
was played a Dresden plate in his room fell, the vibration com- 
municating itselt to all articles such as china, glass, and metal 





He had occupied his chambers for four or five years and had ex. 
pended a considerable amount upon them, and therefore did not 
wish to leave. He was compelled to say the defendant played 
very badly—sometimes common airs, such as ‘‘ Obadiah, Obadiah,” 
and ‘* Tommy, make room for your Uncle.” He should be obliged 
to leave his rooms if he did not obtain the injunction. Mr. John 
| F. Fullilove, an artist, said he occupied part of plaintiff's chambers, 
and substantiated the statements previously made. Mr. Walter 
Fiight deposed that he lived in chambers on the second floor of 
| No. 51, Lincoln's Inn Fields. He was a doctor of science and 
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assistant in the mineral department of the British Museum. The 
vibration when the organ was played prevented him from continuing 
his work in his sitting-room, where he kept his books and papers. 
Mr. Sanderson Corpe, the defendant, said he was a solicitor to 
the Great Eastern Railway Company, and had private chambers 
at 50, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The organ was made expressly for 
his rooms ; it was a chamber organ, and was not nearly so powerful 
asa church organ. He had not experienced any vibration although 
he had gone into other rooms while it was being played to test it. He 
played twice a week. Qn one occasion, when he had some friends 
in his room, one of them played the airs mentioned. It was then 
proved that the defendant had the consent of his landlord in 
erecting the organ, and that the plaintiff was the only person who 
slept in the house besides defendant. His Honour said in his 
opinion it was not an actionable nuisance, although an intolerable 
one. Verdict was accordingly entered for the defendant, with 
Costs. 

On the above Mr. J. Redding Ware has written to a contempo- 
rary as follows :—** Your report of the case Ware v. Corpe neces- 
sarily possesses no mention of the fact that Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
are kept free from barrel-organs, German bands, and acrobats by 
regularly appointed officers, and that many men pay quite fancy 
prices in this square because of the presumed quietude of the dis- 
trict. Much curious scientific evidence concerning sound was 
given. The defendant himself, for instance, stated that though 
he could hear at this point the vibration of an organ in the Sar- 
dinian Chapel, a hundred yards away, it was impossible for me to 
experience any vibration from his organ, though I am here within 
six inches of the top of that machine. It also appears—so strange 
are the vagaries of acoustics—that the occasional tapping of a little 
Cottage piano on a third floor makes far more general disturbance 
ona second étage than does the regular thrashing of a twelve-stop, 
ten-feet-high wind organ along the floor half a foot above it. 
These remarkable phenomena should be investigated. Again, the 
definition of the term ‘chamber organ’ was interesting. A chamber 
organ is any organ tbat can be built ina room. A church organ 
in a house is a chamber organ, exactly as a barrel-nuisance in an 
ecclesiastical building would presumably be a church organ. [J 
add that I would appeal from the decision of a lower to a higher 
court, certain as I am that de facto if not de jure existence on the 
top of a roomy organ is a nuisance. But I mistrust the necessary 
disturbance both of brain and pocket. I therefore rest satisfied 
with my primary consideration—/iat experimentum in corpore vili. 
I trust the question of chamber organs may soon be tried in a 
superior court. Meanwhile, mercy being estimable in its opera- 
tion, let me warn chamber-organists to wear hats while grinding. 
It would appear that the vibration of enclosed air is damaging in 
the long run to the brain where the skull alone is not sufliciently 
thick to protect it.” 








Burizp Ative.—There has been some “ scandal” in the city of 
Virginia, in Nevada, owing to the conduct of a young gentleman, 
who lately left his father’s house, having exhausted his credit in 
the place, and who telegraphed the other day to his parents, 
“Your son Walter was killed in the Consolidated, Virginia, this 
morning by a falling cage. What shall we do with the remains ?” 
Inreply, a telegraphic order was sent for ahundred and fifty dollars, 
With the request, ‘‘ Bury them.” The young gentleman pocketed 
the money, and had “ an elaborate spree.”” When in a condition 
for writing he sent to his father the following note :—« I have just 
learnt that an infamous scoundrel named Barker sent you a 
fictitious account of my death and swindled you out of a hundred 
and-fifty dollars. He also borrowed eighty-five dollars from me 
and left the country. I write to inform you that I am yet alive, 
and long to see the old parental roof again. I am in somewhat 
reduced circumstances, the accumulation of the last five years 
having been lost—a disastrous stock operation—and if you would 
spare me two hundred dollars, I will be ever thankful for your 
favour. Give my love to all.” A few days later the erring youth 
received the following dignified reply from his outraged parent: 
— My dear Son,—I have buried you once, and that’s an end of 
it. I decline having any more transactions with the corpse.— 
Yours in the flesh, Father.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“Harold.” A Drama. By Atrrep Tennyson. 
London: H. §. King and Co. 1877. 

The date above is as it appears on the title-page 
although the work appeared in December, 1876. This 
anticipation is common with publishers in regard to 
books brought out at the end of a year. It can be of 
no use in the case of a new work by Tennyson, and 
it may mislead future biographers of the Laureate; the 
discrepancy of a day has ere now given rise to bitter 
recriminations. 

‘‘Harold”’ is, in our opinion, a great advance in every 
respect over Mr. Tennyson’s “Mary.” It gains in 
his hands in proportion as its characters recede from 
history; the poet is not fettered by what they are 
known to have said, and by making what he invents 
fit in with reality. And as “Harold” is a better poem, 
so is it also a better drama. It is difficult to imagine 
a closer realization of Harold’s personality: his valour, 
his noble candour, his love for his family, for his 
betrothed, for his nation—his self-sacrifice—all are 
depicted to the life. And most of the other characters 
are portrayed with all but equal skill: the least 
satisfactory perhaps being those of the Confessor and 
the Saxon Archbishop. Stigand, indeed, seems in- 
tended to be a humorous character, something between 
Friar Tuck and a modern Broad-Churchman; he 
makes merry at the expense of Saxon and Norman 
Saints, and jokes at his own uncanonical consecration, 
King Edward is weak, selfish, superstitious, and 
narrow-minded; yet there are elements of grandeur 
which occasionally flash forth in his utterances. His 
wife—the daughter of Earl Godwin—is mild indeed 
compared with Harold and her other brothers in 
England: the characters of these are well individualized 
and forcibly contrasted; the youngest brother—a 
captive in Normandy—is spirit-broken. William of 
Normandy and his young son Rufus, and other nobles 
Norman and Saxon—two canons of Waltham, a 
Monk and a Fisherman, figure as dramatis persone. 
Aldwyth the enforced wife of Harold, and Edith his 
betrothed, are the only female characters, besides the 
Confessor’s Queen. 

The Drama opens in London, in the King’s Palace : 
a comet has inspired alarm among all classes :— 


First Courrier. 
Lo! there once more—this is the seventh night ! 
Yon grimly-glaring, treble-braudish’d scourge 
Of England! 

Sxconp CouRTIER. 

Horrible ; 
First CourTIER. 
Look you, there’s a star 

That dances in it as mad with agony! 

Turrp CourTIER. 
Ay, like a spirit in Hell who skips and flies 
To right and left, and cannot scape the flame. 
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Srconp Courrier. 
Steam’d upward from the undescendable 


Abysm. 
First Courrier. 
Or floated downward from the throne 
Of God Almighty. 
e - * o . * 
Morcar. 


It glares in heaven, it flares upon the Thames, 
The people are as thick as bees below, 

They hum like bees,—they cannot speak—for awe ; 
Look to the skies, then to the river, strike 

Their hearts, and hold their babies up to it. 

I think that they would Molochize them too, 

To have the heavens clear. 


The above is beautifully descriptive, but it is hardly 
dramatic, and it might have been uttered as well or 
better by one speaker. 

Edith, the Cuonfessor's ward and beloved of Harold, 
is a life-like character, and inspires the greatest in- 
terest. Her love for Harold is great, but oppressed 
with sense of approaching evil. Her lover’s departure 
from England fills her with dire misgivings, which 
have troubled her rest :— 


Epira. 
Ay, but last night 
An evil dream that ever came and went— 


Haron. 
A gnat that vext thy pillow! Had I been by 
I would have spoil’d his horn. My girl, what was it? 
Epira. 
Oh! that thou were not going! 
For so methought it was our marriage-morn, 
And while we stood together, a dead man 
Rose from behind the altar, tore away 
My marriage ring, and rent my bridal veil ; 
And then I turned and saw the church all fill’d 
With dead men upright from their graves, and all 
The dead men made at thee to murder thee, 
But thou didst back thyself against a pillar, 
And strike among them with thy battle-axe— 
There, what a dream! 
Harrop. 
Well, well—a dream—no more! 

As a contrast to this, in our random extracts, we 
quote another dream as told by Edward in the scene in 
which he dies :— 

Epwarp. 

. The green tree! 
Then a great Angel past along the highest 
Crying *‘ the doom of England,” and at once 
He stood beside me, in his grasp a sword 
Of lightnings, wherewithal he cleft the tree 
From off the bearing trunk, and hurl’d it from’ him 
Three fields away, and then he dash’d and drench’d 
He dyed, he soak’d the trunk with human blood, 
And brought the sunder'd tree again, and set it 
Straight on the trunk, that thus baptised in blood 
Grew ever high and higher, beyond my seeing, 
And shot out sidelong boughs across the deep 
That dropt themselves, and rooted in fair isles 
Beyond my seeing: and the great Angel rose 
And past again along the highest, erying 
‘The doom of England!” . . Tostig, raise my head ! 


(Falls back senseless 


sense of the disasters to the English at Senlac, 
suggested, it would almost seem, by a kind of pun :— 


Epwarp (waking). 
Senlac! Sanguelac, 
The Lake of Blood! 
STIGAND. 
This lightning before death 
Plays on the word,—and Normanizes too! 
Haro.p. 
Hush, father, hush ! 
Epwarp. 
Thou uncanonical fool, 
Wilt thou play with the thunder? North and South 
Thunder together, showers of blood are blown 
Before a never-ending blast, and hiss 
Against the blaze they cannot quench —a lake, 
A sea of blood—we are drown’d in blood—for God 
Has fill’d the quiver, and Death has drawn the bow— 
Sanguelac! Sanguelac! the arrow! the arrow! (dies. 


In the following scene there are some lovely lyrics 
put into the mouth of Edith, for which we must refer 
our readers to the book itself. They are worthy of the 
attention of our best composers, and will no doubt 
receive it. 

The opening of the fifth act—in Harold’s tent— 
invites some comparison with the tent-scene in 
“ Richard III.” Harold sleeps, and is disturbed by 
visions whose voices foretell his death on the field 
of Senlac. 


Haroun (starting up, battle-axe in hand). 
Away! 

My battle-axe against your voices. Peace! 
The king’s last word—* the arrow!” I shall die— 
I die for England then, who lived for England— 
What nobler? men must die. 
I cannot fall into a falser world— 
I have done no man wrong. Tostig, poor brother. 
Art thou so angered? 
Fain had I kept thine earldom in thy hands 
Save for thy wild and violent will that wrench’d 
All hearts of freemen from thee. I could do 
No other than this way advise the king 
Against the race of Godwin. Is it possible 
That mortal men should bear their earthly hearts 
Into yon bloodless world, and threaten us thence 
Unschool’d of Death? Thus then thou art revenged— 
I left our England naked to the South 
To meet thee in the North. The Norseman’s raid 
Hath helpt the Norman, and the race of Godwin 
Hath ruin’d Godwin. No—our waking thoughts 
Suffer a stormless shipwreck in the pools 
Of sullen slumber, and arise again 
Disjointed : only dreams—where mine own self 
Takes part against myself! Why? for a spark 
Of self disdain born in me when I sware 
Falsely to him, the falser Norman, over 
His gilded ark of mummy-saints, by whom 
I knew not that I sware,—not for myself— 
For England—yet not wholly— 


(Enter Envir.) 
Edith, Edith, 
Get thou into thy cloister as the king 
Will’d it : be safe: the perjury-mongering Count 
Hath made too good an use of Holy Church 
To break her close! There the great God of truth 





The King recovers for a little, and has a prophetic 


Fill all thine hours with peace !—A lying devil 
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Hath haunted me—mine oath—my wife—I fain 

Had made my marriage not a lie; I could not ; 

Thou art my bride! And thou in after years 

Praying perchance for this poor soul of mine 

In cold, white cells beneath an icy moon— 

This memory to thee! and this to England, 

My legacy of war against the Pope 

From child to child, from Pope to Pope, from age to age, 
Till the sea wash her level with her shores, 

Or till the Pope be Christ’s. 


But we must conclude our extracts. Harold is slain. 
His queen Aldwyth and his deserted love Edith are 
both searching for Harold’s body on the field of battle, 
and are there found by William just as they have dis- 
covered it. 

Witu1am (to ALDWYTH). 
Wast thou his Queen ? 
ALDWYTH. 
I was the Queen of Wales. 
Wituiam. 
Why then of England. Madam, fear us not. 


(To Mater.) 
Knowest thou this other? 
MALET. 
When I visited England, 
Some held she was his wife in secret-—some— 
Well—some believed she was his paramour. 
Epitu. 
Norman, thou liest! liars all of you, 
Your Saints and all! J am his wife! and she— 
For look, our marriage ring 
[She draws it off the finger of Harold. 
I lost it somehow— 
I lost it, playing with it when I was wild. 
That bred the doubt! but I am wiser now.... 
Iam too wise.... Will none of you all 
Bear me true witness—only for this once— 
That I have found it here again ! [She puts it on. 
And thou, 
Thy wife am I for ever and evermore. 


[Falls on the body and dies. 
With Edith’s death the drama actually ends. What 
follows is anti-climax for the stage, though perhaps 
necessary for the completeness of the poem. We will 
only remark in concluding our slight notice, that the 
work is in every way worthy of its author ; and without 
Venturing to assert that it would attain enduring 
success as an acting drama, we believe it to be far better 
suited to the stage than its predecessor. 





Hymns for the Youny. Set to Music by Joun Hutuan, 
LL.D. New Edition. London: Longmans. 
1877. 

Though most of the hymns in this little collection 
have been set by various composers, Dr. Hullah’s 
renderings will more than hold their own, whether as 
regarde their intrinsic merit or the popularity they have 
acquired, The new edition is therefore welcome, for 
it will further extend that popularity, and do good 
to the little singers both musically and morally: in 


— case will there be anything for them to un- 
earn, 





Fancies in Rhyme. By Americus. London. 1876. 


We have received a little book with the above title, 
containing some thirty small lyrics—in no case occupy- 
ing more than a page each—of no great originality or 
finish. The anonymous author dedicates the collection 
to his wife: ill-natured people will suggest that he 
speaks in propria persona, when thus he writes of “‘ Happy 
Sexagenarians :”— 


My Sacharissa said,—‘‘ Fond youth, away, 

Thou art too young with me to toy and ply.” 
Quick I replied, ‘* Sweetheart, I dye mine hair— 
My skin also is not by nature fair ; 

But Rowland’s art doth magic sweets combine 

To make the darkest skin as fair as thine !” 

‘* Sweet youth,” she said, ‘‘ since thou art thus so free, 
I must disclose my little faults to thee : 

I’ve been advised a wond’rous wash to try, 

But cannot as I have no hair to dye ; 

I own, therefore, dear youth, I wear a wig— 

For such a maiden canst thou care a fig ?” 

‘*Ten million figs I'd give for thee, my love! 
Witness my words, ye worlds that roll above, 

O moon and stars that on this orb do shine, 

Bear witness that my head’s as bare as thine !” 

‘“‘ Fie, nauglity boy,” she cried; ‘‘ what hast thou said ? 
I love what’s in, not on, thy shapely head,” 

Then we embraced, as fresh young lovers do, 

And plighted troth, and kisses gave a few. 

Then Sacharissa,—‘' As we are alone, 

Darling, declare are those white teeth thine own ?” 
‘*O Sacharissa, ruler of all things, 

My teeth are composite and fixed by springs !” 
‘Oh, joy!” my fair exclaimed; ‘Oh, joy, divine! 
In this respect my teeth resemble thine.” 

Thus so well matched, Hymen the knot shall tie, 
And we shall live united when we dye! 


A couple united under such auspices, must surely 
“live happy ever after.” 








A Keeper or tHe Seats.—In a modest dwelling in Frederick 
Street, St. John’s Wood, died a few days since an individual who 
for many years filled the office of Keeper of the Seals with dignity 
and efficiency. The history of England tells of other keepers 
filling more distinguished places in society, but it is no exaggera- 
tion to state that the subject of this brief notice was to the full as 
popular as any of his predecessors. The Keeper of the Seals to 
whom we more particularly refer was the genial old Frenchman so 
well known in the Zoological Gardens, and the seals were not 
emblems of high office and authority, but the graceful creatures 
that occupy the pond in the Elysium of animal life in the Regent’s 
Park. Everybody in the habit of visiting the Gardens was familiar 
with the cheery old Frenchman and the objects of his care. He 
had been in the navy, and had seen “foreign parts,” and being 
particularly well up in the matter of seals and walruses, he was 
selected many years ago to look after the wants of such members 
of those families as might find their way to the Gardens. He 
liked them, and they very soon reciprocated the sentiment. They 
invariably responded to his voice or his whistle, and he trained 
them to perform a number of tricks quite inconsistent with their 
nature and early habits. Struck down with a painful illness the 
old man keenly felt the loss of his companions. He used to 
exclaim: ‘‘I know I should be better if I could but see my children; 
I know they will die if I cannot see them.” Tender hands nursed 
him, and he was dressed and put into a chair in order to be 
wheeled to the Gardens and look for the last time upon his 
“ children,” but the exertion was too much for his strength, and 
the attempt had to be abandoned. The old man was a great 
favourite of the Prince of Wales, who always made it a point to 
have a chat with him on Sundays. But the Prince carried his 
consideration further, for amongst those who visited the Keeper 
of the Seals at the last was the heir to the British throne. Can 
as much be said of other Keepers of the Seals ?— G peal 
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THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MUSIC. 


The registrar of this institution has presented to the 
committee of management a report to the end of the 
Christmas term 1876, in which he states that at the 
opening of the school by the Duke of Edinburgh in May 
last, the body of scholars numbered fifty-one, and in- 
cluded five from the Society of Arts, one from Ashford, 
three from Birmingham, one from the ward of Bishops- 
gate, one from Mr. ‘I’. Chappell, two from the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, one from the ward of Cripplegate, 
two from the Fishmongers’ Company, five from Mrs. 
Freake, two from Halifax, three from Liverpool, one 
from the Lord Mayor of London (Mr. Alderman Cotton, 
M.P.), one from the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
two from the Mercers’ Company, one from Mr. Charles 
Morley, one from Mr. Frank Morrison, one from Vis- 
count Newry, one from Northampton, three from North- 
umberland, two from Nottingham, two from Messrs. de 
Rothschild, one from tbe Saddlers’ Company, one from 
the executors of the late Mr. J. C. Sim, one from the 
Skinners’ Company, five from the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, and one from the Vintners’ Company. During 
the interval which has elapsed since the opening of the 
school the number of scholars has been increased to 
sevelity-four, the additional scholars coming—four from 
the Queen and the Royal Family, one from members of 
the Society of Arts, one from Messrs. Barry and Causton, 
two from Bradford, two from the Cinque Ports (Sand- 
wich), one from Mr. Barclay Field, one from the Rev. 
J. G. C. Fussell and Miss Dalrymple, ten from the 
Corporation of the City of London, one from Mr. Howard 
Morley, one from the Nottingham Sacred Harmonic 
Society, one from Mr. R. D. Sassoon, one from the 
Staffordshire Potteries, and one from Mrs. Stone (a 
former Lady Mayoress). Seventeen of the scholars are 
males and fifty-seven females. The attendance of the 
scholars has been with one or two exceptions perfectly 
regular and punctual. Their general conduct has been 
without exception highly satisfactory. Forty-twoscholars 
make the piano their principal subject of study; twenty- 
two, singing; nine, the violin; and one, the organ. 
With respect to second studies, the vocalists and violin- 
ists take the piano; the pianists take the organ, or 
singing, or the violin. Every scholar has, in addition 
to a principal and a second subject of study, two hours’ 
instruction per week in solfeggio, and one hour in har- 
mony; and eight of them have even now an extra 
hour's teaching in counterpoint and composition. With 
respect to the progress of the scholars and the work of 
the professors, the Principal reports as follows :—* I 
consider the condition and prospects of the school, from 
a musical point of view, to be in the highest degree 
satisfactory. Under the personal supervision and in- 
struction of the principal and the staff of professors, 
the pupils are making great progress, and whilst all are 
doing well, some of them bid fair to take the highest 
rank in the art—two or three, indeed, will, without doubt, 
achieve an European reputation. Scholarships are now 
in course of formation in the following counties —-Bed- 
fordshire, Berks, Cambridge (with town), Cheshire (with 
Chester), Derbyshire (with Derby), Devonshire, Dorset, 
Essex, Gloucester (with town), Hants, Hereford, Herts, 
Huntingdon, Kent, Lancashire, Leicestershire, Lincoln- 
shire (with town), Middlesex, Norfolk, Nottinghamshire, 
Oxford (with city), Shropshire, Surrey, Sussex, Sussex 
West, Warwickshire, Wilts, Worcestershire, Yorkshire, 





Anglesea, Argvleshire, Ayrshire, Carnarvonshire, Den. 
bighshire, Fifeshire, Glamor ganshire, Haddingtonshire, 
Kildare, Monaghan, Perthshire, Renfrewshire, Ross. 
shire, Sutherland, Tipperary; and also in Australia, 
New South Wales, and North Wales; and in the fol- 
lowing towns, &c., viz.:—Bodmin and vicinity, Bristol, 
Exeter, Bournemouth and vicinity, Canterbury (diocese 
of), Manchester, Kensington Parish, Shrewsbury, Elles. 
mere and vicinity, Staffordshire Potteries, Dorking and 
vicinity, Guildford and vicinity, and York (diocese of), 
Leeds. 








THE TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE. 





The Christmas and New Year meetings of this 
College have just been concluded at the Literary 
Institute, Aldersgate Street. Among those who toox 
part in the proceedings, by reading papers, delivering 
addresses, or performing music, were Mr. Curwen, 
Rev. E. P. Cachemaille, M.A., Vicar of St. James’, 
Muswell Hill, Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., Mr. Proudman, 
conductor of the Tonic Sol-fa Prize Choir, Mr. Me 
Naught, R.A.M., teacher of music in Homerton Train- 
ing College, London, Messrs. Evans, Miller, and Dob. 
son, inspectors of music to the School Boards of 
London, Glasgow, and Birmingham respectively, Mr. 
Venables, conductor of the South London Choral 
Association, Mr. J. S. Curwen, R.A.M., Mr. Arnold 
Kennedy, M.A., Professor Kennedy, of the University 
College, London, and Mr. Griffiths, secretary of the 
College. The audience consisted of teachers and 
students, and the subjects discussed were chiefly of a 
practical kind, including voice training, the classifica- 
tion of voices in choirs, the elementary teaching of the 
pianoforte, the musical training of pupil teachers, con- 
ducting, and the various appliances of the Tonic Sol-fa 
method. There were also lectures illustrated by music 
on the musical Form of the Rondo, Minuet, and 
Sonata, on Wagner, and on the employment of modern 
harmony in congregational music. A piece of land at 
Forest Gate has been bought for the purpose of erecting 
buildings for the classes conducted by the College. 
Mr. Seward, musical trainer of the Jubilee Singers, 
was present at the meetings, and announced that he 
had become convinced of the value of the Tonic Sol-fa 
method, which he had for some time been studying. 
He felt it to be just what was wanted in the education 
of the black people. This announcement was received 
with loud cheers by the meeting. 








THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 





Confining the pantomime to the morning perform- 
ances, the management brought out a three-act comedy 
by Mr. Conway Edwards, which, after having been 
successfully played in the country, thus found its way 
to London. ‘ Heroes,” as the piece is called, presents 
three generations of the same family, and reaches a 
point at which the early addition of a fourth generation 
is to be expected. Archibald Herries, lieutenant 10 4 
Highland regiment, is son of Major Herries, and grand- 
son of Major-General Sir Douglass Herries, K.C.B. 
Though a good fellow in the main, and devotedly 
attached to his grandfather’s ward, Mary Mason, Areli- 
bald had indulged in expensive pleasures so often that 
he has dipped too deeply in the family purse to be 
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able again to demand money of his relatives. This is 
the more unfortunate as he has lost to a rich and 
vulgar acquaintance a large sum of money, immediate 
payment of which is demanded. No other means of 
meeting the claim can be found than a sale of his com- 
mission. ‘his is effected, but as the regiment at that 
time is ordered on active service at Coomassie our hero 
encounters a charge of cowardice, before which his 
family shrinks ashamed and dishonoured. To wipe off 
the reproach he enlists as a private. What follows 
may be imagined. A rumour of his heroism and 
death reaches home, pluaging all in mourning. 
At the critical moment, when villany is triumphant, 
our hero returns to gladden the heart of his family, 
upset the calculations of his enemies, and wear in 
triumph the commission he had won back at the 
sword’s point. This story, with slight underplot, 
occupied three acts: the first presents a pic-nic in the 
Highlands, the scene of which is very pretty and 
eflective ; the second passes in a hotel at Portsmouth ; 
and the third is again in the Highlands. The plot is 
thoroughly sympathetic, and a strong situation is 
reached at the close of the second act. The characters 
are well drawn, and there is a healthy tone throughout. 

Mr. Billington plays the old general, and gives a 
carefully studied presentation of age; Miss Meyrick 
shows herself a clever and womanly actress in the part 
of Lilian Herries, the sister of the hero, and Miss Florence 
Cowell is agreeable as Mary Mason. Other parts are 
fairly sustained. The comedy obtained a complete 
success. In Poole’s favourite comedietta, ‘ Simpson 
and Co.,” in which Mrs. Billington appeared as Mrs. 
Simpson. 

The general entertainment offered at the Aquarium 
is now very attractive. In the tanks may be seen a 
large quantity of fish, including some of most vivacious 
specimens cf the octopus. The alligators are also 
objects of too much interest, for they are molested by 
the public in spite of the request of the management 
tothe contrary. Various entertainments are given in 
the principal hall, including some of the most remarkable 
feats by the Hanlon troupe that have been exhibited. 
The Aquarium under the present management seems 
likely to become one of the most popular of London 
amusements. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 





Mendelssohn's * Elijah” was performed on Jan. 5, 
the principal singers being Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. W. Morgan, and Mr. George Fox. Miss 
Jessie Jones, soprano, and Miss Hancock, contralto, 
assisted in the concerted pieces. The above artists, if 
they satisfied their audience, did not get much praise 
from the critics. So far as the chorus and band were 
concerned, little was left to be desired. The former has 
gained through the weeding of old and worn-out voices, 
both male and female, that has recently taken place ; 
and the band played with their accustomed vigour and 
delicacy. Sir M. Costa conducted with his wonted ability, 
and Mr. Willing occupied his usual place at the organ. 

On Jan. 26 Handel’s oratorio, ‘ Svlomon” was per- 
formed, the soloists being Mdmes. Wynne, Wigan, and 
Patey, Mr. Guy and Mr. Maybrick. ‘The work attracted 
a large audience, and was well received. Mdme. Patey’s 
clear enunciation, combined with the beauty of her 





appreciable by all. Mdme. Edith Wynne sanz carefully, 
but hardly possesses the dramatic power nezessary for 
the song, ‘‘Can I see my infant gored?’ Miss Julia 
Wigan was more than respectable in ‘‘ Thy sentence, O 
King,” and Mr. Guy sang with facility, though rather 
wanting in expression. Mr. Maybrick sang the air, 
‘‘Praise ye the Lord,” in excellent style. The choruses 
were generally satisfactory, and the band faultless. Mr. 
Willing presided at the organ, and Sir Michael Costa 
conducted as usual. The next performance will take 
place on Feb. 23, when the program will consist of a 
selection from the works of Handel, Mozart, and other 
composers. 








ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





Mr. William Carter gave an evening performance of 
the ‘* Messiah” at the Albert Hall on January 4. His 
soloists were Mr. KE. Lloyd, Mdme. Patey, Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Warwick, and Sig. Foli; 
with Mr. E. Bending at the organ. 

On January 8 a selected choir from the union of 
metropolitan Sunday schools gave a concert of sacred 
and secular compositions, which was as creditable to the 
singers and their directors as it was agreeable to the 
audience. Among the most successful items may be 
mentioned Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Sleepers, awake,” accom- 
panied by organ and two trumpets ; Gounod’s “ Beth- 
lehem,” and a hymn by Dr. Gauntlett, in the first 
part ; and Abt’s Part-song, ‘‘ The Foot Traveller,” in 
the second. The effect of so many young voices was 
charmingly bright and fresh. 

The performance of Haydn's “‘ Creation” by the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society on Jan. 18 attracted a large 
audience. The oratorio, with Mdme. Sherrington, Miss 
José Sherrington, Signor Foli, and Mr. Rigby as 
principals, went very fairly, though some of the vocalists 
suffered from colds. The principal choruses were given 
with brilliancy, and the audience frequently applauded. 
Between the parts of the oratorio a short address was 
delivered by Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S., with a view of 
testing the adaptability of the hall to the purpose of 
lectures, &c. A new sounding-board, devised by Mr. 
Penrose, something after the model of the one in use at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, was employed with excellent effect, 
the voice of the speaker penetrating to the furthest 
recesses of the building. Mr. Godwin's short and 
forcible address hardly represented the condition of 
affairs during a long lecture, but the experiment was, 
so far, wholly successful, and Mr. Godwin retired amidst 
hearty applause. 





THE LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 





The first Ballad Concert of the present season under 
the direction of Mr. John Boosey took place at St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday, January 6, when a crowded 
audience testified their delight at once for the entertain- 
ment provided them, and for the mode of its interpreta- 
tion. The songs almost without exception were 
homely, popular, and English; there was some good 
part singing by the London Vocal Union; Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard played three popular pieces as she 
only can play them; and the singers were Mdme. 
Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, and Mdme. A. 





Volce, rendered the music assigned to King Solomon 


Sterling; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Wadmore, 
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Mr. Kempton and Mr. Kenningham. There were new 
songs by Pinsuti, Wekerlin, Molloy, and Cowen, and 
several encores in the course of the evening. Mr. Sims 
Reeves gave in response to his encore for the ‘‘ Pilgrim 
of Love,” ‘Come into the garden, Maud,” to the 
rapturous delight of the audience, equally pleased with 
the singer and themselves in extracting from him a 
song not in the program. 

A second concert was given on Wednesday evening, 
January 17, with the same artists as above named. 





The principal successes of the evening were secured 
by Mr. Sims Reeves in ‘‘ Adelaide” (pianoforte, Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard) and in Pinsuti’s new song, ‘‘ Smile 
and bid me live ;” by Mr. Edward Lloyd, in Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Garland, "and in “Sally in our Alley ;” and 
by Mdme. Sherrington in a new song of Molloy’s, called 
The little maid milking her cow.”” Mdme. Goddard 
obtained encores for two fantasias by M. Jules de 
Sivrai, and the London Vocal Union gave in good style 
part-songs and glees by Smart, Callcott, Hatton, and 
Pearsall. The hall was crowded. 

The third concert was given on January 24th, and 
long before the hour of commencement every inch of 
room was occupied. Anew song entitled ‘‘ Sometimes,” 
composed by Mr. Arthur Sullivan,’ was successfully 
sung by Mr. E. Lloyd, and encored. The other novelty 
was “The King’s Highway,” composed by Mr. J. L. 
Molloy, and sung by Mr. Maybrick, but coldly received. 
Among the successes were Miss Antoinette Sterling’s 
old sung, ‘‘'The ‘three Ravens ;” Mr. Lloyd's ‘* The 
Auchor’s Weighed ” (Braham), and Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
‘*My Pretty Jane.” Madame Sherrington also gave 
a highiy-embellished rendering of Horn’s “ Through 
the Wood:” popular vocalists need not recompose 
popular melodies. Madame Arabella Goddard played 
splendidly, the London Vocal Union sang madrigals 
aud glees with their usual success, and Mr. Sidney 
Naylor was an acmirable accompanist. 





THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 





The Popular Concerts were resumed on Jan. 8, after 
the usual Christmas recess, on which occasion Malle. 
Marie Krebs appeared for the first time this season. 
Subjoined is the program : 

Divertimento, in B flat, for two violins, 7m. two 
horns, cello, and basso aaa -» Mozart. 
Song, ** Willst du dein Herz mir schenken ” Bach. 


Sonata Appassionata, in F miuor, Op. 57, for piano- 
forte alone 


Beethoven. 
Sonata, in F major, Op, 5, No. 1, for. pianoforte and 
‘cello . ia a .. Beethoven. 
Song, ‘‘ Der jungling an der quelle ” a -» Schubert. 
Song, ‘‘Marienwiirmchen” . Schumann. 
Quartet, in C Major, Op. 50, No. s, for two violins 
viola, and ’cello .. Haydn. 


Mozart's divertimento contains two quick and two 
slow movements, and two minuets and trios. The 
finest movement—the adagio—is scored as a string 
quartet simply. Every movement was thoroughly 
enjoyed. The quartet of Haydn has not yet been in- 
cluded in Popular Concert programs, although it has 
become the usual practice to wind up each concert with 
one of them. The pian is a good one, as Haydu's 


music can be so easily followed, and is so genial that | 


the audience is sure to be sent away in good humour. 
This quartet is lively and spontaneous, and contains 





some ingenious contrapuntal writing. It was played 
by Herren Straus and Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor 
Piatti; in the divertimento to these gentlemen were 
added Messrs. Wendtland, Standen, and Reynolds, 
Mdlle. Krebs could have made no better selection than 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata for her solo; the 
genuine ovation that greeted her both upon her appear. 
ance upon the platform and at the conclusion of the 
sonata were sufficient proof of the estimation in which 
she is held. She was associated with Signor Piatti in 
the second Beethoven sonata. Mdlle. Thekla Fried. 
lander sang her Lieder with very great taste, and won 
a well-deserved encore in Bach’s quaint song. Mr. 
Zerbini was accompanist. 

The first Saturday performance on Jan. 13 had the 
following program : 
Quartet in G minor, pianoforte, violin, viola, and 

violoncello .. = ace oa ae .» Mozart. 

Air, ‘* Adelaide ” Beethoven, 


Sonata Pathetique, i in C minor (Op. 18), pianoforte Beethoven, 
Serenade, *‘ Awake, awake” .. . Piatti. 


Octet, in F, (Op. 166) .. i “ - .. Schubert. 


Schubert’s octet had previously been given fourteen 
times at these concerts, where it bids fair to become 
almost as great a favourite as Beethoven's septet, which 
it resembles in extension of form and amplitude of 
development, both works having two movements beyond 
the usual symphonic complement. As in its previous 
performance here, the octet was given without the 
andante with variations, and the minuet and trio. The 
leading violin part was sustained by Mr. Henry Holmes, 
in lieu of Herr Straus, who was suddenly called abroad, 
in consequence of a severe domestic bereavement. The 
other portions of the score were also effectively realized 
by Mr. L. Ries (second violin), Mr. Zerbini, (viola,) 
Mr. Lazarus (clarinet), Mr. Wendtland (horn), Mr. 
Winterbottom (bassoon), Sig. Piatti (violoncello), and 
Mr. Reynolds (contrabass). Mdlle. Marie Krebs was 
the pianist. Mr. Sims Reeves was a chief cause by 





which St. James’s Hall was filled to overflowing. The 


| crowding and heat at the back part of the room led to 


w noisy altercation between sundry disputants as to the 
opening or not of a window for ventilation—the dis- 
turbance having commenced just as Mr. Reeves was 
about to begin Beethoven’s solo. The singer and Sir 
Julius Benedict left the platform until quiet was re- 
stored, and on their return ‘ Adelaide ’’ was given by 
the great tenor, with all his wonted taste and expres- 
sion. In this and in the subsequent vocal piece (with 
violoncello obbligato, played by the composer) Mr. 
Reeves was enthusiastically received, the serenade hav- 
ing been encored and repeated. 

The “‘ Popular” Concert on Jan. 15 had the follow- 
ing program :— 


Quartet in E flat, Op. 12, two violins, viola, and 


violoncello Mendelssohn. 
Licbeslieder- Walzer, “Op. 52 ’ for two performers 
on the pianoforte and four voices, obbligati.. Brahms. 
Rondo in C major, Op. 73, for two pianofortes .. Chopin. 
, ** és ist verrathen ” 
Quartets (Ich bin geliebt” } Schumann. 


Trio in G major, Op. 


1, No. 2, pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello .. gi ae 


Beethoven. 





Mendelssohn’s string quartet is a great favourite at 
these Concerts ; this was its eighteenth performance. 
The “Cauzonetta” was as usual encored. Brahms’s 
| Liebeslieder consists of a series of eighteen movements, 
| in waltz-rhythm ; the novelty did not greatly strike the 
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audience, though one movement was encored. They 
were well rendered by Mdlle. Marie Krebs and Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann at the pianoforte; and Mdlles. 
Sophie Léwe and Redeker, and Messrs. Shakespeare 
and Pyatt as vocalists. The same singers gave the 
quartets of Schumann with excellent effect. The con- 
cluding trio was played by Mdlle. Krebs, Mr. Henry 
Holmes, and Sig. Piatti. 

On Saturday afternoon, Jan. 20, the program included 
the Quintet, in B flat, Op. 87, of Mendelssohn ; Beet- 
hoven's Sonata, in E flat, Op. 81, for pianoforte, Malle. 
Marie Krebs ; Sonata, in F sharp minor, for violoncello 
(Signor Piatti), Antoniotti; und the Trio, in D major, 
Op. 70, No. 1, of Beethoven. Mdlle. Redeker was the 
vocalist. 

The following was the program on Jan. 22 :— 
Quartet, in F Major, Op. 59, No. 1, for two violins, 

viola, and violoncello .. ~ ie .. Beethoven. 
MM. Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, gnd Piatti. 
(a) ‘* Wenn ich ein Véglein war”’ 
Duets {0 ‘* Herbstlied” 
(c) *‘ Schén Bliimelein ” 
Madlles. Thekla Friedlander and Redeker. 
Thirty-two Variations on an Air in C minor, for 
pianoforte alone.. -» Beethoven. 


Schumann. 


Malle. Marie Krebs. 
Tema con Variazioni, for pianoforte and violon- 


cello BF es : a os Mendelssohn. 
Madlle. Marie Krebs and Signor Piatti. 
{ (a) “* Wanderer’s Nachtlied ” : . 
Rubinstein. 


Duets ((b) * Sang das Voglein ” 


Mdlles. Thekla Friedlander and Redeker. 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 12, No. 1, for pianoforte 
and violin sa st ae ah ea 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs and Herr Straus. 
The first ‘‘ Rasoumowski” Quartet was warmly wel- 
comed by the audience, and the Thirty-two Variations, 
and the Sonata, for pianoforte and violin, dedicated to 
Salieri, evoked more than usual applause. Mdlles. 
Thekla Friedlander and Redeker were encored in the 
“Wanderer’s Night-song.” 
_ On Saturday, Jan. 27, the program included Quartet, 
in D minor, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
Mozart ; Liebeslieder-Walzer, Op. 52, for four hands 
on the pianoforte, with voice parts, Brahms; Rondo, in 
C major, Op. 78, for two pianofortes, Chopin; Trio, in 
C minor, Op. 66, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
Mendelssohn. Mozart's Quartet was played for the 
first time at these concerts. It was composed in 1773. 
The last movement is peculiar, being a rather elaborate 
fugue. Mdlle. Krebs and Mdlle. A. Zimmermann 
+o the pianists, the former playing in Mendelssohn's 
rio. 
On Jan. 29 the program was as follows :— 
Quartet, in A major, Op. 41, No. 3, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello Po we ~ .. Schumann. 
MM. red Holmes, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 
a) ** Liebesgram ”’ 
Duets, {() « Botschatt i t “ye < 
Madlles. Thekla Friedlander and Redeker. 
Sonata, in C major, Op. 2, No. 8, for pianoforte alone Beethoven. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 
Adagio (Salon-Stiicke, No. 5 ), for violin, with piano- 


Beethoven. 


Schumann. 


forte accompaniment ae ae ; Spohr. 
; Mr. Henry Holmes. 
Duets, ! (a) ‘Sang das Véglein Webiasiete. 


((6) ‘* Wanderer's Nachtlied ” 
me Mdlle. Thekla Friedlander and Redeker. 
Trio, in B flat, Op. 99, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello .. ae a - a .. Schubert. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, MM. Henry Holmes and Piatti. 


Herr Joachim will make his first appearance, for the 
season, on Monday, Feb. 5. 





THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL. 





A lecture was delivered on Jan. 18 before a crowded 
audience at the London Institution by Mr. William A. 
Barrett, Mus. Bac. Oxon., “On English Madrigal 
Composers.” The lecturer began by tracing the origin 
of the madrigal, which was of two distinct kinds, the 
poetical madrigal, and the musical madrigal. The 
former was the oldest, and came probably from Spain, 
and was a poem in some popular metre containing a 
well-known proverb or wise saying. In this sense the 
word was used in Spain as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The question of the derivation was rather a vexed 
one, but Mr. Barrett declared his preference for the 
theory which derives it from the Spanish Madrugala, 
or dawn of day. A madrigal he defined as a song in 
parts with or without accompaniment, less formal than 
a part-song, and certainly more counterpoint, and 
differing from a glee in that it may be sung with any 
number of voices to each part instead of one. The 
musical madrigal came to England from Flanders, the 
first composer of madrigals in England being Richard 
Edwards, who died in 1566. Orlando Gibbons, who 
died in 1625, was nearly the last of the old school of 
madrigal writers, the chief characteristics of whose 
work was the employment of the tonal harmonies only. 
Linley, Pearsall, and Walmisley, who wrote madrigals 
a century later(?) employed the dominant harmonies. 
The lecturer was much assisted in his remarks by an 
excellent choir of about twenty voices, who sang 
during the evening a dozen madrigals by celebrated 
—* and afforded a capital illustration to the 
ecture. 








BEETHOVEN’s FuNERAL.—The Musical World quotes the following 
from a Vienna paper :—‘‘ Chance caused a piece of music to fall 
into our hands a few days since. On the title page were the sad 
words, ‘* Beethoven’s Funeral,” and on the first inside page the 
‘Trauermarsch eines Helden,” with the text underneath, a closely 
printed account of the mournful ceremony. The names of many, 
very many persons are found iv the account; most of them, how- 
ever, have rejoined the great composer in death. Let the pamphlet, 
now seldom to be met with, speak for itself: ‘* At three o’clock—on 
the 29th March, 1827—the body was laid upon the bier in the 
courtyard ” (of the Swarzspaniershaus). ‘ Eight members of the 
Imperial Opera House had volunteered to carry the bier on their 
shoulders. The procession moved off in the following order: 1, 
The Cross-Bearer. 2. Four trombone players. 3. Assmeyer, cho- 
rusmaster. 4. A chorus. 5. The Ecclesiastics. 6. The coffin, 
splendidly ornamented, borne by the above-named members of the 
Imperial Opera House, and surrounded by the Chapelmasters, 
Fybler, Hummel, Siegfried, and Kreutzer, on the right; Weigl, 
Gyrowetz, Gansbacher, and Wiirfel, on the left. 7. On each side 
were the lines of torch-bearers, thirty-six in number, consisting of 
art-amateurs, poets, writers, composers, actors, and musivians, and 
comprising, among others, Anschiitz, Bernard, Jos. Bohm, Cas- 
telli, Karl Czerny, David, Grillparzer, Griinbaum, Haslinger, 
Lablache, Mayseder, Mechetti, Paccini, Raimund, Schoberlechner, 
Schubert, Streicher, Schuppanzigh, Steiner, Brenning, and Beet. 
hoven’s brother. Before the cemetery Anschiitz delivered an 
address written by Grillparzer; Baron Schlechta and Castelli had 
short poems distributed among the persons present, and, before 
the sexton began filling in the grave, Haslinger handed to Hummel, 
Grand Ducal Chapelmaster at the Court of Weimar, the three 
laurel wreaths which had been brought to the ground” (what would 
three laurel wreaths be for an artist now-a-days?) ‘and Hummel 
lowered them upon the coffin.” 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain ‘The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B. X.—The lady sang in public for the first time many years a t 
sacred music in Orange Street Chapel, behind the po ae Gallery. ieanins 
R. A. (Manchester.)—American communication received tov late. 








ERRATUM. 
The name of Mr. “owen is mis-printed in some copies of last month's 


. - cong in the heaving to the nuuce of “ Alcestis,” instead of that of Mr. 
adsby, 





DEATHS. 


On January 9, at 2, Beaumont Street, Mrs. J. BAtstn CHATTERTON, wi 
> . b . Mes. J. N, Widow of 
the late #alsir Cha‘terton, professor «f the harp, aged 70. ‘ 2 
Ou January 12, at his residence, Duppas Hul, Croydon, Jonn Wittiam 


Hows., Gentleman of Her Majesty's Chapels R . sst- 
sien of Abion, cask 72. Jesty Y oyal, aud Lay-clerk of West 


On Janu ry 18,at Barustapl:, Devon, after a few days’ i j 
y 18, = illness, Mr. ; 
ToLHURs , composcr of “ Ruth,” &c. &C., aged 49. " ee 


(mu January zlst. at her resid) nce 14, Geor, ) 
: ) ‘ we street, Honover-square, Emity 
CH PPELL, aged t9, wicow cftheiate Samu. L CHAPPELL, of 50, Hoo Hantcieen. 


Che Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


Qe 


*.* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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CATHEDRAL ANTHEMS. 





Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac., recently read a paper 
on Anthems” at the College of Organists. The first 
portion of the paper dealt with the raison d’étre of the 
anthem as we know it: we are content to accept the 
fact without being too curious about its cause. We 
are much more concerned in the neglect which our 





English anthem—like our secular English glee—now 
experiences. Clergy, choirs, congregations, and com. 
posers, all seem to care little for the old model. We 
are inclined least to regret the absence of a taste for 
composing new anthems, as the bulk of our present 
native talent is more congenially occupied in the manu- 
facture of ‘‘ Kyries,” ‘‘ Credos,” ‘‘Sanctuses,” and 
‘‘ Glorias,”’— truly described by Mr. Barrett as “‘ a vast 
quantity of unmeaning rubbish.” We would rather 
hope for better times, or wait for a revival of musical 
scholarship which shall concentrate its powers, instead 
of adding to the diffused and superficial profession of 
love for art which obtains and passes muster at the 
present day in our churches. From the days of Byrde 
and Tye to those of Goss and Wesley, the cathedral 
anthem has told its own history: and it has always 
asserted its individuality though somewhat influenced 
by—and generally for good—musical cultivation outside 
the church. It is impossible to draw any rigid boundary 
line between the sacred and secular forms in music: 
the spirit and the intention with which it is written 
generally stamps the work as belonging to the one or 
the other. 

Mr. Barreti has handled his subject well, but his 
illustrations are somewhat too confined: he deals too 
exclusively with the familiar, and alludes but slightly 
to the many works in our cathedral books which are 
known only to the connoisseur or the musical antiquary. 
But it matters little just now: English cathedral music 
is for a time at a discount ; the authorities have adopted 
a commonplace sentiment, and a “goody” view of what 
is wanted. Trashy hymn-tunes, and see-saw adapta- 
tions from German and French composers, and unison 
communion-services are the rage, and the result is that 
folks are much exercised as to what is to be done with 
an odd verse in a double chant! The clerical precentor 
is now to the fore, but he was most efficient as a sine- 
curist: when he was a Chaplain-to-the-Forces, as at 
Westminster Abbey, who did not know a note of music, 
and got all his work done by the present organist (not 
the permanent deputy), God bless him! or as at St. 
Paul's where the duties were succented by a choir-bred 
minor canon. Anthems are no longer sung in our 
Cathedrals by impressive and venerable singing-men, 
from time-honoured “ scores,” or mysterious manu- 
script “parts”; the singers are the ordinary ‘“ men of 
the period,” who wear their surplices jauntily, sing 
evidently to please themselves, and handle their cheap 
octavo copies with no more reverence than they deserve. 
The choir-boys are of a different stamp from their 
predecessors of thirty years ago: demure and listless, 
they are in the opinion of Mrs. Prim much better boys 
—which we may grant, but they are worse choristers, 
and not one in a dozen has a musical future before him. 
Old Dean Ireland used to have periodical gatherings of 
the Abbey choristers at the Deanery: and they would 
sing Handel sacred and secular, and Purcell, and 
Matthew Locke, and the old madrigalists, and the 
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best songs of the day—many a half-crown had one 
James Howe for ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy.” 

The present race of choir-boys have just been housed 
in the Precinct, and the occasion was celebrated with 
music and tea. The tea was doubtless good; the 
music for the young gentlemen was a Cantata for three 
Female voices—‘ Little Snowdrop’! None of the 
long line of musicians buried in the Cloisters had 
ever written anything worthy of such an occasion: 
how fortunate that some of the present staff were 
acquainted with Reineke and his little snowdrop! 

Mr. Barrett’s labours, however, will not be wasted : 
the Anthem is not dead yet. Strange that the very 
comprehensiveness and condensation of these works 
has been treated as a fault. Broken up—patchy—no 
room for working out ideas! The anthem is not an 
oratorio, nor will an oratorio ever make a good anthem. 
As a portion of our service music, our cathedral anthems 
are perfect; and they may be selected of any length 
from two minutes to twenty. It is gratifying to know 
that the Nonconformists are alive to their merits, and 
that driven from their antique home, the exiled anthems 
may wait for better times in our Dissenting chapels. 








TONIC SOL-FA. 





The Tonic Sol-faists have been celebrating the 
establishment of their College by Christmas and New 
Year Meetings, at which sundry papers were read, 
and many matters bearing on the future proceedings of 
the College were discussed. A brief notice—furnished 
by themselves—will be found in another column. As 
on previous occasions, we feel bound to admit and to 
admire the perseverance and energy of the leaders of 
the body; but they seem to us to be undergoing a 
voluntary penance simply pour encourager les autres ; 
and have the air of grown men carrying about with 
them the go-cart of their babyhood. Granting that 
they have done more than any one for the elementary 
training in music of those for whom heavy Government 
grants have been previously made, and all but in vain— 
why cannot they be content with their achievements, 
and when a certain stage has been reached, use the 
language and apparatus of the cultivated musicians of 
all nations. There is no need to give up their 
identity, or to let the world suppose they picked 
up their Rudiments anyhow. They might compli- 
ment a founder or their most distinguised prophet 
and administrator by discarding Tonic Sol-fa for 
Glover or Curwen. The Gloverite would savour of 
heresy or ritualism or radicalism, but a Curwenist or 
Gloverist would be an honourable distinction among 
all music-lovers. And after all the initiatory system 
need not be restricted to children; for here no less 
a person than the Great instructor of the Jubilee 
Singers comes to the rescue. This gentleman “ has 
become convinced of the value of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Method, which he has for some time been studying, 








and he feels it to be just what is wanted in the education of 
the Black people.’ To the blacks then, and to the 
children’s classes, let the Method still be a “ thing of 
beauty,” but in the further training of those who have 
learned to sing a scale correctly and to recognize and 
produce its intervals, let the Method take a new and 
less forbidding form ; and with this let its teachers in- 
culcate their old self-denial and perseverance, and 
habits of examination and analysis, and constant and 
intelligent practice. There will be aspeedy absorption 
of the ordinary music-teacher, and the New man will 
be less priggish and self-opinionated, and find out that 
musicians are not to be manufactured at will by any 
Method, though this may be an invaluable help—the 
more so as it becomes less encumbered with needless 
or puerile or disagreeable details. Mr. Curwen may 
possibly see nothing which is not necessary, and 
pleasant, and manly in his system. At one time neither 
Professor Hullah nor the Lords of the Council saw 
anything absurd in five hundred working men in Exeter 
Hall shouting and grumbling and roaring 
‘¢ School is over, school is over, 
Down the hazel brake we run !” 
Verbum sap. 








JOHN WILLIAM HOBBS. 





On the 12th of January died after many years of re- 
tirement, Jonn Witxt1am Hosss, a gentleman of Her 
Majesty's Chapel Royal, and lay-clerk of Westminster 
Abbey. He had outlived his reputation, and a few 
lines have sufficed to chronicle his departure, although 
in his day he was most deservedly popular, and—if he 
had possessed more physical powers—might have in- 
fluenced the masses as greatly as a Braham or a Sims 
Reeves. Hobbs may be said to have been contemporary 
with both these artists: unlike them, his fame was 
made by church or concert singing, and he never had 
the opportunity of appealing to the more impression- 
able and more enthusiastic audiences of the theatre. 

Even when Braham was in his prime, there was an 
English singer whom many persons preferred—or 
affected to prefer—to him. This was Mr. Thomas 
Vaughan—a highly cultivated and most careful tenor 
singer, who never offended against good taste, and was 
in his best efforts always cold, correct, and unim- 
passioned. Vaughan was a remarkably small—not 
merely a short—man, but he had a wonderfully ex- 
pressive countenance, @ prominent aquiline nose, and 
piercing eyes whose eagle glances made tell the pene- 
trating character of his singularly even and clear voice, 
aided by enunciation so perfectly distinci, that every 
syllable uttered was audible. But of passion there 
was not a vestige: and the effect he produced was the 
result of study and technique. Vaughan, however, 
held his own in a certain way against Braham. 

Vanghan’s successor in what we may term this 
English school was John Hobbs, and in almost every 
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respect he was an advance on Vaughan. There was 
hardly so much power, and the facial expression 
which the elder artist used so well was wanting. But 
the voice was sweeter, and more under control— 
the shake magnificent—intonation faultless, and the 
fervour of impassioned declamation, whether in joy or 
sorrow, affected the hearers in a most extraordinary 
manner, and often not less the singer himself. Mr. 
Hobbs’s sensibility was extreme, and he felt, and often 
painfully, the sentiments he had to express. 

Hobbs was not a singer for a Crystal Palace, or for 
an Albert Hall: he was heard at his best at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, or in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s, 
or in Westminster Abbey. He was however quite 
equal to the provincial Musical Festivals, or to the 
then monster gatherings at Exeter Hall. The 
‘‘ Passion” music in the ‘ Messiah,” and the tenor 
solos in Spohr's ‘‘ Last Judgment”’ have possibly never 
been better rendered than by him: inthe latter we 
have certainly never heard him equalled. Though his 
voice was not strong, it was penetrating and of good 
volume: and he could, as it were, entrance an audience, 
and secure their wrapt attention. His church singing 
was always marked by the highest devotional ex- 
pression: in strong contrast to the prevailing manner 
of cathedral men, who seem to think that solo sacred 
music should be made as monotonous and uninteresting 
as possible. He made the most of whatever he had to 
do, and his power was displayed not only in the render- 
ing of well known and popular compositions, but in 
unfamiliar works, and in his exquisite phrasing in the 
“full” parts of old writers like Farrant, or Patrick, or 
Gibbons. In this respect he did not stand quite alone ; 
but so far as we know the power is now lost, and 
cathedral services are bunt indifferent chorus-singing. 
As a singer of light songs Hobbs was very successful :— 
he composed a great many, and his name always 
secured them an entry into ‘good society.” Aun in- 
stance of his power with simple material may be ad- 
duced in his singing Arne’s ‘‘ When forced from dear 
Hebe’: we have never heard it approached. He had 
also a strong sense of humour, and in a homely catch 
never failed to inspire his fellows with abandon which 
told well with an audience. No one would forget his 
Old John Day.” ‘To such a singer much “ dinner ” 
business would fall as a matter of course: if Hobbs 
undertook it he was an autocrat in his arrangements. 
Possibly the fatigue of such occupation tended to bring 
on the inactivity of the latter part of his life. 

Mr. Hobbs was always anxious to help any one in the 
uphill path of a professional life; his kindness to choir- 


another he upsets a Dean and Chapter by insisting that 
all the musical officers should be installed, and carries 
his point; again he gives the chairman of a public 
dinner a wigging, for suggesting that Mr. Hobbs’s band 
of vocalists are “‘hired;’’ but his irritation led to no ill- 
will, for he was kind-hearted and amiable to a fault. 
He has left many pleasant memories to those who knew 
him privately, as well as to that more numerous body 
who appreciated his artistic talent in public. Mr. Hobbs 
loved his art, worked in it, and lived by it: it is pleasant 
to know that his taste lasted through his life, and that 
his art furnished him with the means of rest at the 
decline of life, as preparatory for his enduring rest here- 
after. Quiescat in pace ! 

In the preceding sketch, we have simply endeavoured 
to give some idea of the departed ‘chief singer in 
Israel " to those who did not know him, and to awaken 
some reminiscences in those who did. We do not 
doubt that many details of the life of the deceased gen- 
tleman will be published by one whose loving hand can 
write with exactness and authority. 





P .___ 





NOTES. 





We extract the following from the Lancet for the benefit of all 
whom it may concern, but especially for the Chime and Bells 
Committee of St. Paul's :—‘‘ Church bells, which in the country, 
undoubtedly have a charm, become, in the crowded city, a positive 
distress to many sick persons. Last year, the Queen, at the 
opening of Parliament, considerately gave orders that the Abbey 
bells should not be rung, lest they might disturb the repose of a 
dear friend who was dying within the Abbey precincts. Are ‘here 
not hundreds of sufferers in London who would be thankful to have 
a like consideration extended to them? In nearly every quarter 
of London a house is sure to be within ear-shot of at least three 
or four churches. Almost every church now follows the laudable 
practice of morning and evening prayer; but, as every incumbent 
fixes the hour that seems right in his own eyes, the consequence 
is that the bell is constantly at work, from seven in the morning 
till twelve at noon, and again from four in the evening till eight 
at night, not to mention the casual ringing on state and parochial 
occasions, saints’ days, festivals, holidays, and other special times.” 
London is all but intolerable for nvises ; and if the bell nuisance 
goes on increasing we shall be inclined to welcome an army of 


occupation whose general will ‘‘ requisition” the bells und melt 
them up for cannon. 


A project is on foot in Paris to erect a monument to the late 
eminent musician, M. Felicien David, supported by many gentle- 
men of note, among others, M. Waddington, Minister of Public 
Instruction, who has contributed 100f. to the fund, while the 
Administration des Beaux Arts have furnished gratis the marble 
necessary for its construction. 





The members of Mr. Hollingshead’s company will appear on the 





boys was proverbial, and if he saw any talent he would 


be the first to encourage it. Many now liviug aud in | 


good positions have profited greatly by his counsel. He 
had an acute sense of what was due to himself, and of 
the respect that should be paid to the musical profession. 
At one time he gets an irascible surgeon fined forty-shil- 








lings for affecting to box a saucy choir-boy's ears ; at 


occasion of the farewell benefit to Mr. John Parry, on Wednesday 
afternoon, Feb. 7, in Sheridan’s “ Critic’: further particulars will 
be found in another column. 


The Fishmongers’ Scholarships at the National Training School 
for Music having become vacant in conseyueuce of the company’s 
two candidates, elected in 1876, gaining the Royal scholarships, 
thirty-one candidates nominated by the court, presented them- 
selves at Fishmongers’ Hall on Jan. 10 for examination before 
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Messrs. Hullah and Cusins, who selected eight candidates. These 
were again examined on the following day. At the conclusion of 
this second examination, the examiners expressed their great 
regret that there was not a scholarship for each candidate, and 
as they had the power of naming two only, they felt that the 
choice should fall upon Miss Florence Clara Creese and Miss 
Alice Lemmon, but strongly recommended the other six to pursue 
their study of music with increased energy with the view of com- 
peting again at the first opportunity. 





= 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has been pleased to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Music on Mr. Gustav Wolff, of Bradford, 
Yorkshire, in consideration of his high musical attainments, and 
of the estimation in which he is held in the profession of music. 





The post of organist of Notre-Dame-des-Champs was played for 
on Jan. 1), from 2 till 7, before a great gathering of Parisian 
artists and amateurs. There were fourteen candidates, but only 
nine presented themselves before the jury of selection. The jury 
numbered eight: MM. Gounod, Franch, Widor, Guilmant, Gig- 
out, Dhibant, Bleuze, and Delorme. M. Andlauer, of Andlau in 
Alsace, was unanimously chosen. He was formorly organist of 
Fontenay-le-Vicomte and of Honfleur, and is an old pupil of M. 
Lemmens. He entered on his duties on Sunday, Jan. 14. 





Faure left Paris on Jan. 15 for his long lyric tour through 
France and Belgium. After the tour he comes to London for the 
Drury Lane Opera season. 





Madlle. Josephine Goethe, a descendant of the illustrious author 
of “ Faust,” was married on Jan. 8. to Mr. Edmund Hocmelle, 
the organist and composer, at the Church of St. Philippe. The 
organ, at which the bridegroom usually presides, was played by 
M. Alexandre Guilmant. The church was crowded with friends 
and music-lovers, amateur and professional. 





The death on Christmas day of the Contesse de Sparre, the 
friend and companion of Malibran, is announced. This lady ap- 
peared before her marriage at the Theatre-Italien, as Mdlle. Naldi, 
in 1819. Her father was the celebrated buffo Naldi, who was 
killed by the explosion of a kitchen boiler. She was well known in 
the Parisian world for her charitable deeds, no less than for her 
musical acquirements. 





The first appearance in Vienna of Mdme. Christine Nilsson at 
the Imperial Grand Opera has created a profound impression in 
musical circles, and the local journals are unable to ascribe her 
greater triumph to the part of ‘‘ Ophelia” or “‘ Marguerite.” Her 
success on each occasion when she appeared was unquestionable, 
and bouquets and every other floral attribute were most liberally 
bestowed. Mdme. Nilsson is, however, too thorough a mistress 
of her art to be disconcerted by such demonstrations, and com- 
pletely imbued with her character she never once stepped out of 
it. The result was that in the fourth act of ‘‘ Hamlet,” in the 
mad scene, she fairly aroused the enthusiasm of the audience, and 
her acting and singing were a triumph of dramatic and vocal 
ability. Not less has her performance of Marguerite been es- 
teemed, and her sojourn has been hailed as a great musical event. 
Her triumph has been the greater, as the city of Mozart and 
Beethoven contains the most critical and refined audience of 
musical dilettanti in Europe. 


The death, on Jan. 16, in his eighty-sixth year, of William 
Shore, a well-known amateur in Manchester and Liverpool, com- 
poser of popular glees, songs, and compiler of a large volume of 
sacred music from classical composers, is announced. He was 
orchestral steward vf the late Manchester Festival, 1836 ; many 
years conductor of the Madrigal Socicty (which he originated) in 
Manchester ; as also many years honorary secretary of the Gentle- 





men’s Glee Club, of which he was one of the founders. The 
popularity of his published compositions has not been exceeded 
by any amateur of the last half century. Mr. Shore was brother- 
in-law to Mr. Richard Andrews, the well-known and esteemed 
professor of Manchester. 





The Paris Correspondent of the Daily News thus writes of the 
sensation created by Albani in Paris :—Mdlle. Albani as Gilda, in 
‘* Rigoletto,” has had as brilliant a success as in Lucia. There 
has been no such scene at the Italian Opera since Sophie Cruvelli’s 
triumphs twenty years ago. Pandolfini as the distracted father 
(Triboulet of Hugo’s Le Rois’Amuse), shared the honours with 
the Diva, who, with much grace, when he picked up a superb 
bouquet thrown to her, refused to take it, with a gesture implying 
that he was entitled to keep it himself; and then she took it up 
and signified that she was contented with others of less magnitude. 
Mdlle. Albani’s engagement is protracted. Marshal MacMahon 
has retained a box every Tuesday as long as she is here. 

The forty-fourth Annual Report of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
for 1875-6 has been issued. The amount of the subscription list 
is considerably in excess of the average of the past five years. 
The property of the Society, comprising the valuable library, 
pictures, statues, music, instruments, is estimated to be worth 
£6000, besides over £1500 in the funds. The deficiency on fhe 
operations of the year is much smaller than for several previous 
years, but the expenses of the concerts are still very heavy. The 
donations to the library have been large during the past year. 
The Committee call attention, in concluding their Report, to the 
imperative necessity of steadily adhering to the leading principle 
of the Society during the forty-four years of its existence, namely, 
of introducing the best works, performed in the best manner, and 
of not making hazardous experiments. 





In announcing that the National Training School for Music has 
been reopened for the Easter term with seventy-eight scholars, the 
Atheneum observes that as yet there is not the slightest prospect 
of the creation of a full orchestra out of the ranks of the students, 
who nearly all are either pianists or vocalists. The scholarships 
are keenly contested at every vacancy; but, if any substantial ad- 
vantages are to accrue from the institution, some endeavour should 
be made to secure the study and practice of the various instruments 
—strings, wood, brass, and percussion—to form the component 
parts of a band. Without a chapel and a theatre, for the per- 
formance of sacred and secular works, a ‘ National Training 
School ”’ will be of little service to Art. 

Apropos of certain critical objections to the introduction of 
Scotch airs into the opera of ‘‘ Biorn,” the author of the libretto, 
Mr. F. A. Marshall, writes as follows :—* In justice to Sig. Lauro 
Rossi allow me to state that he introduced the Scotch airs into 
the score of ‘* Biorn” at my suggestion. They ought, perhaps, to 
have been changed for Norwegian airs when the locale of the story 
was changed, but though there are many well-known Swedish airs, 
Norwegian music is not so easily obtainable. The close connection 
between the inhabitants of Norway and tle northern Scots might, 
I thought, justify the employment of such justly popular airs, 
especially as they are so well known, that any intention of con- 
cealing their origin could never have been suspected in any com- 
poser. 





When Mr. Charles Kean produced ‘“ Richard III.” at the 
Princess’s Theatre in February, 1854, in his address to the public 
he says, ‘‘1t is now a general conviction that to do justice on the 
stage to the immortal productions of Shakespeare they should be 
represented as closely as possible in conformity with the ascertained 
text of the poet,” but he goes on to state he had for this play, 
‘*npon mature consideration, decided on adopting the well-known 
version of Colley Cibber.”” His reason for doing so was that 
Cibber had been acted by Garrick in 1741, by Henderson, by the 
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classical Kemble, by George Frederick Cooke, by Charles Mayne 
Young, and by his late father, Edmund Kean. In Cibber’s version 
of the play, as printed for performance at the Theatre Royal in 
1827, and Princess’s in 1854, some variations of text occur; for 
instance, in 1827 Richard, after receiving his death wound, gives 
utterance to the speech ending, ‘*‘ And darkness be the burier of 
the dead,” but in 1854 this is omitted, nor can it be found in the 
original text. More recently when Mr. Phelps produced “* Richard 
III., he acted from a mixed unpublished version, composed partly 
from Cibber and partly from the author’s edition. At the Lyceum 
performance on Jan. 29, under the direction and arrangement of 
Mr. Irving, the original play is followed throughout, with only 
the necessary retrenchments and verbal alterations. If this course 
be contrary to tradition Mr. Irving is no doubt fully justified in 
trying the experiment. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Richard” was 
originally represented (1597) by Richard Burbage, whom Bishop 
Corbet pronounced ‘‘an actor as no age must look to see the 
like.” 





The Leipsic Signale states that there will be a series of repre- 
sentations of the ‘‘ Ring des Nibelungen,”’ extending over three 
weeks, at Bayreuth, the first of which will take place on the 29th 
of July, for the four works; the second batch from the 5th to the 
8th of August inclusive ; and the final performances from the 12th 
to the 15th of August. The rehearsals will take place during the 
last week in June. The tariff for the amphitheatre places will be 
considerably lower than the extravagant charges of admission for 
the Festival of 1876; on the other hand the outlay will 
be increased, as the artists, vocal and instrumental, will insist on 
being paid for this renewal of their intense fatigue of twelve per- 
formances. 








CONCERTS. 


The first of Herr Hermann Franke’s second series of 
chamber music concerts took place at the Royal Academy 
of Music New Concert Room on Jan. 16. The program 
included: Trio, in G major (MS.), first time (C. Villiers 
Stanford)—Mr. Stanford, Herr Franke, and Herr Dau- 
bert; Quartet, in A minor, (Schubert)—Herren Franke, 
Van Praag, Hollander, and Daubert; Solo, violin, Fan- 
tasiestiick (MS.), first time, (A. Wilhelmj)—Herr Franke; 
Quartet, in E flat (Rheinberger)— Miss Richards, Herren 
Franke, Hollander, and Daubert. Mr. Stanford's work 
confers on him the highest credit: it has good melody 
and phrasing, and abounds in ingenious contrapuntal 
device. Mdlle. Sophie Liwe sang two songs, respec- 
tively by Herr Brahms and Mr. Stanford. The execu- 
tion of the instrumental music left nothing to be desired, 
and altogether the concert was very enjoyable. 

There have been two more “ Musical Evenings for 
Gentlemen’ at North Kensington during January, viz., 
on the 13th and 27th: on both occasions a very good 
and varied selection of music was given. In addition 
to the songs and part-music there have been solos on 
the pianoforte (Mr. E. Silas), violin (Mr. Enthoven), 
drum and oboe (Mr. J. A. Smith), and altogether the 
soirées have been most enjoyable. Much credit is due 
for the general results to the secretary and manager, 
Mr. Henry Hart. 

On Jan. 22 a concert (arranged by Mr. E. C. Judkins 
and Mr. R. H. Boys) was given at Clapham Hall, in 
aid of All Saints’ Schools, Clapham Park. The first 
piece was the overture to “ Masaniel/o,” by a small 
orchestra. Mr. R. H. Boys sang ‘‘ Nou é ver” (Mattei) 
with much taste and feeling, and Miss Bucknall played 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Berceuse” and W. Macfarren’s “‘ Tarantelle ” 
with delicacy and judgment, and was loudly applauded. 
Miss Bucknall, with Miss Judkins, also played a selec- 











tion of airs arranged as a duet, which won the favour 
of the audience. Miss Ferrari sang ‘“‘ Home of Love,” 
and ‘‘ Should he upbraid,” which was encored. Mr, 
Beddome’s solo on the clarionet was delightfully played, 
and there were other pieces, vocal and instrumental, to 
which we can only allude in terms of general commen- 
dation. 

A concert was given at St. James’s Hall on Jan. 25 
in commemoration of Burns’s birthday. The perform- 
ances consisted chiefly of vocal music, comprising a 
large number of Scotch melodies. Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang in the first part ‘Ye banks and braes”’ and “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” and in the second part ‘‘ The Macgregors’ 
Gathering,” the last-named song being encored. The 
vocal pieces in the first part were all associated with 
the poetry of Burns. Besides the songs already men- 
tioned, Miss A. Sinclair gave ‘‘ My heart is sair ;” Mr. 
Thurley Beale, ‘‘ Scots wha hae” (encored); Miss 
Eileen Richardson, ‘‘ Afton Water; Mr. Pearson, 
‘Highland Mary; Miss José Sherrington, ‘‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the rye ’’ (encored, and replaced by ‘‘ Charlie is my 
darling’’); Miss Hunter, ‘‘ 0’ a’ the airts ” (encored) ; 
Mr. Walker, ‘‘ There was a Jad was born in Kyle ;” and 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, ‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that.” The vocal music was contrasted by performances 
by the band of the Scots Fusilier Guards, conducted by 
Mr. J. P. Clarke. Mr. Sidney Naylor was the accom- 
panist. There was anumerous and enthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Richard Blagrove, on the Jan. 25 (in the concert 
room of the Royal Academy of Music) gave the first of 
a series of ten concerts, to be devoted almost exclusively 
to concertina musi¢. Seven other concertina players 
assisted, and an endeavour was made to approximate 
to the timbres of stringed instruments by the empioy- 
ment of concertinas of various calibres, described as 
treble, tenor, baritone, bass, and double bass coucertinas. 
The instrumental music, performed under these condi- 
tions, failed to realise those sympathetic effects which 
are peculiar to the vibrations of stringed instruments ; 
and, in fact, sounded much like harmonium playing. 
The execution was good, and all the points were taken 
up with a }recision which reflected great credit on Mr. 
Blagrove and his clever pupils, the youthful Mdlles. 
Elwell and Chidley, and Mr. Chidley. Although con- 
certina performances of orchestral and chamber music 
can only give approximative ideas of the original works, 
the concert given last night served to show that the 
concertina may become a serviceable substitute for 
those combinations of instruments which amateurs 
have difficulty in securing. Mr. Blagrove's efforts may 
lead to the popularisation of musical compositions 
which, in their original and most desirable forms, 
would be unattainable by amateurs who live remote 
from great musical centres. The chief attractions of 
the concert were the excellent solo performances of Mr. 
and Mrs. Blagrove. Vocal selections were contributed 
by Mrs. Weldon and Miss Fairman, and skilfully accom- 
panied by Mr. Francesco Berger. 





DRAMA. 

Dean Milman’s “ Fazio” has been produced at the 
Lyceum previous to the production of “ Richard I/J.,’ 
thus giving Mr. Irving a short respite from his arduous 
exertion. Miss Bateman first appeared as the heroine 


on Saturday, Jan. 20, and repeated her personation 
throughout the following week. 


Miss Bateman was 
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well supported by Miss Pauncefort, Mr. 8. Brooke, Mr. 
Mead, Mr. Beaumont, &c. The play was well mounted, 
and deserved the success it met with. 

At the Opera Comique Mr. Byron's extravaganza of 
“ Don Casar de Bazan” was preceded on Jan. 15 by 
“The Prompter’s Box,” a drama by the same author, 
originally brought out at the Adelphi Theatre nearly 
seven years ago. The drama is reduced from four to 
three acts, a judicious compression. Mr. H. J. Byron 
retains his original character of the pompous Fitzalta- 
mont, the leading tragedian of the Snaggleton Theatre, 
who finds the true path to fame and fortune in becoming 
the ‘‘ Mammoth Comique” of the music halls. Miss 
M. Litton gives an efficient portraiture of Florence 
Bristowe, the young actress; Mrs. F. Young represents 
her rival, Miss Mountcashel, the ‘‘ star’’ of the London 
theatres: and Mr. J. H. Barnes plays Ernest Glendin- 
ning, the young barrister, whose attachment to Florence 
fans the flame of professional jealousy to a dangerous 
height, gives an adequate embodiment of the youthful 
lover, Efficient aid is rendered by Miss Ewell, Mr. F. 
Charles, Mr. E. W. Royce, Mr. R. Soutar, and Mr. W. 
H. Leigh. The old prompter, Frank Bristowe, originally 
acted by Mr. Benjamin Webster, is assigned to Mr. J. 
Maclean. The chief performers were called before the 
footlights with every sign of gratification. 

The second anniversary of the production of Mr. H. 
J. Byron’s “ Our Boys” was celebrated at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre on Jan. 16. Judging from the crowded 
state of the house ** Our Boys” might remain a fixture 
in the playbill of the Vaudeville Theatre until the 
“thousandth night.” During the whole run there has 
only been an occasional variation of the cast. We see 
as at first, Miss Kate Bishop as Violet Melrose, Miss 
Amy Roselle as Mary Melrose, Miss Sophie Larkin as 
Miss Champneys, Miss Cicely Richards as the lodging- 
house servant Belinda, Mr. William Farren as Sir 
Geoffrey Champneys, Mr. Thomas Thorne as Talbot 
Champneys, and Mr. David James as the retired 
butterman Perkyn Middlewick, while Mr. C. W. Gar- 
thorne has been long honourably associated with the 
part of Charles Middlewick. The warmest congratula- 
tions were conveyed by the audience to all the per- 
formers, and greetings of the heartiest kind were 
bestowed upon the lessees of the theatre, Mr. David 
James and Mr. Thomas Thorne. 

A new opera—‘ Biorn”’—by Sig. Lauro Rossi was 
played at the Queen’s Theatre for the first time on 
January 17. A fine opportunity has been afforded toa 
musician by the story of ‘ Biorn,” the libretto being 
every way adapted for the purpose. A great composer 
with such material could hardly have failed in pro- 
ducing a great work; the enthusiastic admirers of 
Rossi’s setting however will not claim greatness for 
it. The impression is either that the composer has not 
sufficient power to portray the story or that he does 
not comprehend its fullimport. The score of ‘* Biorn” 
proves that Sig. Rossi knows how to handle the 
orchestra, as well as how to write for vocalists; but 
there is very little variety of colour in the instrumenta- 
tion, and an absence of delicate, fanciful effects. 
Perhaps the sense of monotony which certainly was 
engendered by the performance of ‘ Biorn” on its pro- 
duction was due in great measure to the fact that the 
band played as loud as possible throughout, and such a 
thing as a perfect piano passage was not to be heard 
during the representation. The long accompanied 





recitative, too, becomes wearisome. Sig. Rossi never- 
theless has written some tuneful and agreeable num- 
bers, amongst which the music to the ballet of evil 
spirits, and later on the ballet divertissement which 
takes place in the court-yard of Biorn’s castle before 
King Sigurd, must be enumerated. Elfrida’s sleep- 
walking scene becomes a canzonet of a very unassuming 
nature, and produces no dramatic effect. Mr. F. A. 
Marshall in adapting ‘‘ Macbeth” has made many 
alterations. The scene is removed to Norway, and 
Macbeth becomes Biorn, the Earl of Bergen, 
Lady Macbeth is changed to Elfrida, while Macduff 
and Banquo disappear, giving place to one Rollo, a 
young Norwegian noble, who has been Elfrida’s lover 
before she married Biorn, the latter’s jealousy causes 
Rollo’s attempted assassination. In the banquet scene 
Biorn runs at the supposed ghost of Rollo with drawn 
sword; Elfrida throws herself between the two and 
receives the fatal thrust. The three Norns, instead of 
being old hags, as in Shakespeare, are beautiful and 
bewitching maidens. It is for the sake of their love 
that Biorn slays Sigurd, as their goodwill is only to be 
bought with blood. Miss Cora Stuart’s singing of the 
music allotted to Rollo was meritorious throughout, 
and Sig. Mottino, as Biorn, sang on the whole well. An 
apology was tendered on behalf of Mrs. Fitzinman 
Marshall, who undertook the character of Flfrida, who 
was suffering from illness. Mr. Dymott was Sigurd, 
Mdlle. Christina Corandi was Hela, Goddess of the 
Infernal Regions ; and the Norns were represented by 
Misses Clare, Warwick, and Riccobuono. The scenery 
and costumes are good, and the coup ail effective. 
Things did not work quite so smoothly oun the first night 
as they might have done, and the result was some dis- 
approbation. Subsequent representations have im- 
proved the general effect in all respects, and the beauti- 
ful melodies in which all the characters convey their 
thoughts and sentiments to the audience are quite 
appreciated. There is little attempt to individualize 
character by the style of music assigned to any one 
personage ; and, musically, villany and innocence are 
equally agreeable. The succession of sweets, however, 
by no means palls on the audience. 

The drama of * The Queen of Connaught,” produced at 
the Olympic on January 15, is avowedly derived from a 
novel ot the same name. It shares the fate of most plays 
dramatised from tales, in being disjointed, and un- 
settled in motive, and in character, no space being 
granted in a play, for more changes in feeling and 
action, which can find development in story. Thus, in 
spite of some very fine energetic acting on the part of 
Miss Ada Cavendish, who made a welcome re-appear- 
ance at this theatre, some good evidences of spirit in 
Mr. Neville, some excellent work by Mr. Flockton in 
the last act, and several stirring situations, the play 
fell rather flat on the first night. It has, however, 
since made way in the good opinion of crowded au- 
diences, and despite some inconsistencies will probably 
hold its own for some time. 

The revival of ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea” at the 
Haymarket, on January 20, brought together an audience 
of the kind usually assembled at a first performance. 
Upon its revival it has lost the services of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, in whose hands the two principal characters 
were originally placed. A formidable ordeal awaited 
accordingly those who had to succeed such popular 
artists in these parts. Curiosity to see the young 
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actress who is charged with the réle of Galatea, 
and whose previous performances have done much 
to attract pnblic attention, combining with the 
desire to renew acquaintance with a work of high 
merit, gave the occasion exceptional attractions. 
Miss Marion Terry has many striking gifts for the 
part she now plays. Youth and good looks are in 
themselves no unimportant advantage in this as in 
other cases. These attractions are, however, enhanced 
in this instance by the purity of style, the serenity and 
original charm which are the actress’s especial gifts. 
The whole performance was accordingly a distinct suc- 
cess. The sorrows of the blighted and cruelly-wronged 
maiden, whose experience of life was so brief and so 
full of torture, found interpretation that was ample in 
suggestion andin revelation. Miss Hodson as Cyniscu 
gave full interpretation to the author's intention, and 
played with great feeling. Mrs. Chippendale enacted 
Daphne, a species of Greek termagant, and Miss Maria 
Harris gave a bright piece of acting in the small part 
of Myrene. So unsympathetic is the character of 
Pygmalion, and so selfish and egotistic has Mr. Gilbert 
been compelled by the exigencies of plot to make him, 
it is difficult for an actor to render the part acceptable. 
Mr. Harcourt, however, obtained a warm reception. 
His performance, though clever, is not free from over 
accentuation. Mr. Buckstone produced once more 
roars of laughter by his impersonation of Chrysos, 
the art patron; and Mr. Howe plays with his usual 
intelligence as Leucippe, a soldier. The entire per- 
formance was received with a warmth seldom ex- 
hibited on the occasion of arevival. Before the comedy 
Mr. Rae's one-act adaptation of ‘‘ Les Brébis de 
Panurge” was performed. In this clever little piece 
Miss Annie Lafontaine was seen to advantage in the 
difficult part of Constance, first played by Mdme. 
Fargueil in France and Mrs. Stirling in England. 
Miss Kathleen Irwin and Mr. Herbert played satisfac- 
torily the remaining characters. 

In the production of Shakespeare’s ‘“ King Richard 
III.,” at the Lyceum, on Jan. 29, as we go to press, 
the text of Shakespeare will, we understand, be strictly 
adhered to, with only such abridgement and transposi- 
tion as are necessary for the purpose of representation. 
The part of Richard III. is, of course, performed by 
Mr. Irving, Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) taking that of 
Queen Margaret, Miss Virginia Francis that of Lady 
Anne, and Mr. Brooke that of Richmond. 





FIRE-PROOF THEATRES. 


The destruction of the Brooklyn Theatre by fire has 
occasioned quite a scare among the people of New 
York, and the theatres are not doing well. Mr. Dion 
Boucicault has exerted himself to allay the public 
anxiety on the subject of similar conflagrations, and 
obtained permission of the lessee of Wallack’s, to make 
an experiment by setting fire to the stage effects. He 
had previously prepared a solution which was applied 
to the ropes, canvas, scenery, running gear, wings, and 
other portions of tle stage machinery and furniture. 
A select audience was specially invited to witness thi 
experiments, and at the proper moment a flame was 
applied to a portion of the scenery. The event was 
watched with intense interest, and the result was 
entirely satisfactory. There was no flame and very 
little smoke, and the fire died out, confining itself to a 








space not larger than the figure of a man. Indeed, go 
slow was the process of combustion, that the theatre 
might have been emptied and filled twenty times during 
the period. 

The anxiety caused by the same accident also led to 
a gathering at Sadler's Wells Theatre, on Jan. 18, 
Professor Pepper gave some interesting practical ex- 
periments to illustrate the prevention of fires in build. 
ings, more particularly in theatres. He referred to 
the suggestions which had been made for rendering 
ballet dresses or scenery non-inflammable by steeping 
them in alum, borax, tungstate of soda, &., but each 
and all of these had a drawback. Over a spirit fire he 
held frames on which was stretched canvas steeped with 
each of these compositions, but the result was any- 
thing but satisfactory. Next he tried the phosphate of 
ammonia preparation, and showed that this offered the 
greatest protection from fire, for the canvas, with a 
fierce flame beneath it, only charred, and remained 
intact as stretched to the wooden frame. 

Professor Pepper also illustrated another plan for 
securing the safety of the auditorium. This consisted 
of a series of pipes served from the main, running 
around the roof inside the theatre, and in columns, in 
all the corners of the building, both before and behind 
the scenes. The pipes would be perforated, and those 
along the ceiling or roof would meet in a common 
centre. The whole of these pipes would be perforated, 
so that a deluge of water could be turned into the 
theatre in an instant. 

Now that immunity from such danger has been 
proved on both sides of the Atlantic to be within reach, 
it surely is not unreasonable that the public, who pay 
handsomely for theatrical entertainments, should exact 
from managers some guarantees against panic from 
accidental conflagrations. Any trifling expense which 
the fire-proofing of stage properties would entail would 
be more than repaid by the increased receipts con- 
sequent on a general feeling of increased security. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten by the owners of 
theatrical property that one of their largest disburse- 
ments is for fire insurance premiums. Of late years 
the insurance offices have not only raised the rate for 
theatres, but for all buildings within their immediate 
vicinity. The life of a theatre is regarded as always 
precarious, and never long; and experience proves that 
on the whole the insuring of places of public amuse- 
ment is not a profitable business. If owners and 
managers would, therefore, insist upon making the 
most hazardous portion of their buildings safe from 
sudden conflagration, they would soon be repaid any 
outlay incidental to the process of fire-proofing. It has 
been shown how readily this end can be obtained, and 
a little pressure on the part of the public would soon 
extend to the playgoer in London all needful protection. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Saturday Concerts will be resumed on February 
3. In commemoration of Mendelssohn’s birthday, the 
program will include: Overture, ‘The Wedding of 
Comacho” (Mendelssohn); Concerto, for violin and 
orchestra (Mendelssohn); The Scotch Symphony 
(Mendelssohn) ; Adagio, in E, for strings, from an Un- 
published Symphony (Mendelssohn); Overture, ‘ Ruy 
Blas” (Mendelssohn). Vocalists—Mr. Edward Lloyd ; 
the Crystal Palace Choir. Solo Violin—Herr Joachim. 
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MR. JOHN PARRY. 





Although this most eminent of “entertainers ” vir- 
tually retired from professional life when he took his 
farewell of the public at the Lyceum Theatre in June, 
1869, a strong desire to pay him a well-merited and 
substantial compliment has led to the organisation ofa 
committee, comprising a numerous and influential body 
of his old friends and admirers, who have arranged an 
afternoon entertainment, which will be given at the 
Gaiety Theatre on Wednesday, the 7th of next month. It 
is hardly necessary to recall the services Mr. John Parry 
rendered the amusement-world by his admirable and 
peculiarly original performances, extending over a period 
of thirty-five years. With rare accomplishments as a 
highly-skilled musician and humorous vocalist of un- 
approachable excellence, Mr. John Parry delighted an 
elder generation alike by his clever sketches of social 
peculiarities and that refinement of artistic expression 
which endowed them with a special value. The compli- 
mentary benefit to be given to this esteemed artist on 
Feb. 7 is under the special patronage of their Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the prominent re- 
presentatives of the fashionable and art circles of the 
metropolis. The performances arranged for the occa- 
sion are of asingularly attractive kind, and will in- 
clude Sheridan’s play of ‘“ The Critic,” sustained by 
Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. J. L. 
Toole, Miss Farren, Miss Litton, aud the other mem- 
bers of Mr. John Hollingshead’s establishment, while 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, with their popular company, 
will give in addition a musical entertainment. During 
the afternoon, which will be memorable in the dramatic 
calendar, Mr. John Parry will make his farewell 
appearance before a public audience, and, as it is 
modestly announced, ‘‘ attempt to recall reminiscences 
of bygone days.” The great interest attached to the 
event is significantly indicated by the numerous appli- 
cations already made to secure places to witness and 
welcome once again the variously accomplished and 
not-easily-to-be-forgotten John Parry. 








DEATH OF MR. FRED SULLIVAN. 





Not playgoers alone, but a large portion of the general 
public, will hear with regret of the death of Mr. Fred 
Sullivan, brother of Dr. Arthur §S. Sullivan, the com- 
poser, a gentleman who quite early in life achieved 
considerable snecess in his profession. Mr. Sullivan, 
while on a professional tour in the country, caught 
cold from damp sheets at Newcastle, and inflammation 
setin, from which he died on Jan. 18. As the Judge in 
“ Trial by Jury,” his latest and certainly the greatest 
hit of any of his personations, he will be long re- 
membered. The caricature was so clever, the exagger- 
ation so refined and in such good taste, the whole 
conception so full of merit, that all must readily admit 
that the authors—one of whom was his brother—owed 
much of the success of their brilliant trifle to the ability 
of the gentleman whose premature death is mourned 
by all his friends. 

A number of ladies and gentlemen, members of the 
dramatic and literary professions, as well as private 
friends of the deceased, attended at Brompton Cemetery 
on Jan. 23, when the funeral took place. The proces- 
sion consisted of a hearse and three mourning coaches, 





containing the widow and children, Dr. Arthur Sullivan, 
the composer and brother of the deceased, with other 
relatives. The burial service was read by the Rev. 
Francis Helmore, M.A., of Her Majesty's Chapel Royal, 
assisted by the Hon. and Rev. F. Byng. A cross of 
white flowers was laid upon the coffin, and several 
sympathising friends deposited wreaths in the grave. 








“ST. PAUL” AT ST. PAUL'S. 





This year the Feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul was celebrated at St, Paul’s Cathedral by the 
performance of a special selection, with a band and 
an augmented choir. The inclement weather of the 
afternoon did not prevent a great gathering under the 
dome, the vast floor space as well as the gallery being 
densely filled. Amongst those present were the Bishop 
of London, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and the Archdeacon 
of London, with most of the prebendaries and all the 
canons. ‘The service was intoned by the Rev. W. H. 
Milman, and the anthem consisted of excerpts from 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio ‘‘ St. Paul,” including the airs 
‘*Q God, have mercy upon me,” ‘ I praise Thee, O 
Lord my God,” and * Be thou faithful unto death ;” the 
duet, ‘‘“Now we are ambassadors;’’ the chorale 
‘« Sleepers, awake, a voice is calling ;” and the choruses, 
‘‘ Rise up, arise, and shine,” ‘‘'T'he Lord, He is good,” 
“Q great is the depth,” ‘How lovely are the 
messengers,” ‘Far be itfrom thy path,” ‘‘See what 
love hath the Father bestowed on us,” and “ Not only 
unto Him.” The band numbered fifty-one instru- 
mentalists, and no more need be said to describe its 
excellence than to mention that it was formed from the 
best bands in London, and included such artists as 
Amor, Harper, Lazarus, Petit, Zerbini, and many 
others. Mr. Kenningham rendered the chief tenor 
parts, and the bass was taken by Mr. Winn, Mr. de 
Lacy, and Mr. Kempton. The choir numbered four 
hundred voices, the choristers, besides those attached 
to St. Paul’s, being from the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
the Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and other choirs. Dr. 
Stainer was the conductor, and Mr. G. C. Martin 
(composer of the music of the ‘‘ Magnificat” and the 
‘«‘ Nune Dimittis,” given during the service) presided at 
the organ. 








THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHOIR BOYS. 

The choir house, in which the twenty choristers of 
Westminster Abbey will in future be lodged, was opened 
for their reception on Jan. 22, with an entertain- 
ment in celebration of the event, which was attended 
by the Dean, the Sub-dean (Lord John Thynne), Arch- 
deacon Jennings, Canon Duckworth, Canon Farrar, 
the Precentor (the Rev. 8. Flood Jones), the Rev. J. 
Troutbeck, the Rev. W. Harrison, the Chapter Clerk 
(Mr. C. 8. Bedford), Mr. John Thynne, Mr. Turle, Dr. 
Bridge, and other residents in the precinct, and by the 
parents of the boys. The proceedings commenced with 
an address by the dean, who, after stating the objects 
with which the chapter had made this new provision 
for the choristers, gave them some kindly words of 
welcome and advice. The boys then performed, under 
the direction of Dr. Bridge, a cantata by Carl Reinecke, 
entitled ‘Little Snowdrop,” the accompanying text, 
translated from the German by the Rey. J. ‘lroutbeck, 
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being read by him between the vocal numbers. At the 
conclusion of the cantata, before tea was served, the 
visitors went over the premises to inspect the arrange- 
ments. Mr. W. Sheil, who has for six years been the 
schoolmaster of the choristers, has been appointed in 
addition master of the choir house, and will be assisted 
in the superintendence of it by Mrs. Sheil. The Rev. 
J. Troutbeck, minor canon of the Abbey, will hold the 
office of controller, which involves a general supervision 
of the education and arrangements of the choristers. 








HANDEL'S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” AND 
ROSSINI’S “ MOISE.” 


The following interesting communication from Mr. 
Gruneisen appears in Bell’s Weekly Messenger of Jan, 
27. The extraordinary jumble of Handel and Rossini 
which was intended to take the place of the Lent Ora- 
torios in 1833, hit the taste of the large audiences 
who had no other amusement for their Wednesdays 
and Fridays, for the subject was familiar, and the 
stage effects were such as had hardly been attempted 
before. The effect of the celebrated Prayer, led off by 
Henry Phillips, with the marked singing and appropriate 
action of the chorus, can hardly have been surpassed 
As a “sacred’’ performance the whole thing was 
absurd and irreverent ; and it was not helped by the fact 
that Phillips was at the time as successful as Leporello 
as in ‘ Moses." The impersonator of Aaron also 
alternated his character with that of Masetto in Mozart's 
masterpiece. 


Sir,—Permit me to correct an error in your article, 
headed ‘‘ Musical History,” in your issue of the 20th 
inst. Rossini’s ‘‘ Moise’ was never produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre. The first dramatic representation of 
this masterly work, in Italian, took place during Eber’s 
management at the King’s Theatre (Her Majesty's 
Theatre), in the Haymarket, in 1822. As the authori- 
ties would not permit the Scriptural story to be played, 
the title was changed to ‘‘ Pietro l’Eremita.” In the 
cast the celebrated singers, Mdmes. Camporese, Ronzi 
de Begnis, Angrasani, Curioni, and Zuchelli, were 
included. The history of this opera is curious. 
It was originally brought out at the San Carlo, in 
Naples, in 1818, and was called ‘* Mosé in Eyitto.”” The 
Mosé was Beneditti; Porto Furaone and Nozzari had 
the tenor part ; and Mdlle. Colbran (afterwards Mdme. 
Rossini, No. 1) was the prima donna. Rossini subse- 
quently rearranged ‘‘ Mosé”’ for the Grand Opera in 
Paris, as ‘* Moise’’ in 1827. The cast at the Académie 
Royale included Mdlle. Cinti (afterwards Damoreau), 
Nourrit, and Levasseur. ‘‘ Moise” has been periodi- 
cally revived in Paris. At the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, when Sir Michael Costa was musical 
director and conductor, Moise appeared as Zora, the 
chief characters being sustained by Mdme. Castellan, 
Malle. Cori, Sigs. Tamberlik, Tamburini, Tagliafico, 
Polonini, Laria, Soldi, and M. Zelger. 

It was Bochsa, the harpist, who made Rossini's 
‘“¢ Moise” music first heard in this country. He had 
the score partially executed in the Lenten Oratorio sea- 
son at the Covent Garden Theatre, before the opera was 
produced at the King’s Theatre as ‘ Pietro l’ Eremita.” 
This experimeat proved: to be a signal failure. 








——— 


It was, however, Rophino Lacy ather of the prima 
donna, Miss Lacy, who made her début at Drury Lane 
in the mangled adaptation of Rossini’s ‘‘ Cenerentola,” 
by Mr. Lacy), who conceived the extraordinary notion 
of converting Rossini’s ‘‘ Moise,” and Handel’s “ Israel 
in Egypt,” into a grand spectacular opera, under the 
title of ‘* The Israelites in Eyypt; or, the Passage of the 
Red Sea,” at Covent Garden, when Laporte was lessee, 
It was first given on the first Friday in Lent, in 1833, 
and I was present at the performance, which was, 
strange to state, in the year of grace 1877 an immense 
success. Byron's words, ‘“‘ Power Eternal! such names 
mingled!” may well be applied to such a combination 
as the Handelian choral thunder, with the melodious 
imagery of the Rossinian school. Mrs. Wood (Miss 
Paton, afterwards Lady William Lennox, and after her 
divorce Mrs. Wood), Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Sheriff 
(who is still living) ; Henry Phillips (Moses), Wilson, 
the Scotch tenor (Aaron); Wood, tenor, (Pharaoh's 
son); and E. Seguin, the bass (Pharaoh). 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the ‘ Hailstone 
Chorus” and the “ Horse and his Rider” were the 
numbers which created the chief sensation. The only 
Handelian air retained was “‘ Sing ye to the Lord,” and 
I fancy Mrs. Wood’s magnificent voice is still ringing 
in my ears. 

The majority of the pieces of Rossini’s opera were 
retained. Mori was leader of the band, the players 
being chiefly from the King’s Theatre. 

The spectacle included the Passage of the Red Sea; 
the costumes were copied from Scriptural illustrations 
—apropos of which the anecdote is applicable of the 
Dutch painter, who being commissioned by an Amster- 
dam Jew merchant to paint, at a cheap price, the 
miracle of the Crossing of the Red Sea, delivered a 
canvas covered all over with fiery red waves, and, on 
being asked by his patron, ‘‘ But where are the Israelites 
and the Egyptians?” replied, ‘Oh! they are all 
drowned ; I couldn’t save oue at your price !” 

The scenic exhibition was as absurd as it was pro- 
fuse, and, as you state, was properly prohibited through 
the intervention of the then Bishop of London (Dr. 
Blomfield). 

The combination of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
Theatres, with Mr. Bunn as manager, was subsequently 
effected, and lasted as briefly as the memorable coalition 
betweer Mr. Gye and Mr. Mapleson to secure the 
monopoly of Italian opera.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Garrick Club, 20th January, 1877. C. L. G. 





DIBDIN’S MEMORIAL. 





To rue Epiror. 


Srr,—I have been given to understand that the 
memorial to my grandfather, Mr. Dibdin, raised by 
public subscription, and placed in the library of Green- 
wich Hospital, has been removed. Perhaps some of 
your readers will kindly inform me where, as it is a 
most interesting matter to me, for I perfectly well 
remember his widow, Mrs. Dibdin, lending a painting 
of him (now in my possession) to Mr. Senior, the 
sculptor, from which the bust was taken. Trusting 
you will kindly give publicity to this letter,—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Crcii1a AsHE. 

6, Redcliffe Road, West Brompton, Jan. 12. 
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BRAIN versus STOMACH. 


A country should be careful of the posthumous 
fame of its celebrities, and there can be no doubt 
that the singer of The Song of the Shirt 
deserves the longest possible remembrance among 
all generations. There have been already two 
Tom Hoods, but the fame of the son may be taken to 
have rather added to that of the father. We have now 
another Tom Hood, a native of Dundee, who seems 
likely to go down to posterity. The wife of Thomas 
Hood, machine maker, Peter’s Court, has given birth 
to a boy who is declared by the unanimous opinion of 
the Dundee doctors to be endowed by nature with two 
stomachs. The two organs with which this marvellous 
infant is furnished are each of the greatest capacity for 
so immature a person; and though he is only twelve 
days old, he has already made it clear to his parents 
and other near friends that he will require the uutri- 
ment of two ordinary children. His two organs, that 
are packed one over the other like the two kernels of a 
Philippine nut, must both be filled; and it takes a 
great deal to fill them. The worthy machine maker of 
Dundee will therefore have to provide for this one child 
enough food for the sustenance of two ordinary boys. 
Against the inconvenience of providing food for twins 
for a single baby, the father may set the éclat of being 
the parent of such a prodigy, though it is possible that 
his fame may be shortlived. What we deprecate, 
however, is his giving his own name to the youth with 
the two stomachs: for if the latter should grow to 
man’s estate, what Epicurean delights are in store for 
him—@ quot et quam preclara prandia!—and where 
will be the shadow of the brilliant and kind-hearted 
humorist, in the presence of a Tom Hood who has 
passed through this vale of tears with two stomachs ? 
The concoctors of puzzles, and those who solve them, 
may occupy a little of their leisure in finding an appro- 
priate name for the youngster, and send it on to Peter's 
Court, Dundee. With respect to Master Hood, him- 
self, a contemporary thinks his case “‘ one for congratu- 
lation. If it is well to have two strings to one’s bow, 
a human creature cannot be deemed unfortunate in 
having two organs for the assimilation of nutriment. 
On the failure of one, he will be able to carry on com- 
fortably with the other. Moreover, it being universally 
admitted that man’s success in arduous undertakings 
depends much less on the strength of his brain than on 
the tone and efficiency of his nutritive apparatus, we 
may fairly expect great things in thought and action 
from a person secured in so remarkable a manner from 
failure of digestion. Upon the whole, we are disposed 
to think that the little stranger at Dundee will in due 
course prove ‘the coming man’ from whose ability to 
solve all the difficult problems of social life we have in 
these later years been taught to hope so much.” 








By the invitation of Dean Stanley the members of the Working 
Men's Institute recently attended a conversazione at the Jerusalem 
Chamber, at which Professor Tyndall, Professor Seeley, and 
others were present. The Dean, in responding to a vote of 
thanks, hoped there would be many such reunions as that, for he 
considered it was only by such natural intercourse between fellow 
creatures that the sentiment of the working classes cou'd be 


elevated, and, by consequence, frugality and temperance pro- 
moted, 


NEW MUSIC. 


[AsHpown & Parry. ] 
Mosé in Egitto. Grande Fantaisie. Sur l’Opera de Rossrnr. 
Pour Piano. Par SypnNey Smira. 

An elaborate composition, in which of course the celebrated 
preghiera occupies the most conspicuous position. Played by the 
author it always has a marvellous effect on the audience: we have 
not heard it played by anyone else. It is almost beyond the 
powers of the ordinary pianist who delights in show pieces. 





Le Bivouac. Morceau Militaire. Pour Piano. Par Sypney 
STH. 
In this piece Mr. Smith has not been so exacting on the performer 
as in the previous one, and it may be tackled without dismay. It 
will well repay for a little getting up. 





[ALPHONSE Bertini & Co. } 
“‘ The Valentine Schottische.” E. Gerard Bres. 

There is nothing much to say musically of this Dance piece 
beyond its being a good specimen of its class; but a novelty is 
introduced in the title page in the addition of a group of embossed 
flowers, beneath which a dedicatory inscription may be made, and 
other flowers and figures, also in relief on other parts of the title. 
The effect is novel and pretty. 





[Enocu & Sons.} 
“Happy Days.” Song. Words by M. A. Baiyes. Music by 
Vireinra GABRIEL. 

The respective styles of both poet and composer are well known 
to our readers: we have unaffected verses set to a simple and 
pleasing air, which can be sung by any one with effect. The key 
is F, 6-8 time, the compass C to E flat. 

[CHsaprELL & Co. | 
“ My Sweetheart.” Translated from the German of Osterwald. 
Composed by R. Franz. 

A charmingly fresh little air in E flat, 2-4 time, with a piquant 
and most appropriate accompaniment. Both English and German 
words are given. Compass ten notes, E to G. 

“ The Lament of the Rose.” Composed by R. Franz. 

The briefest and slightest vocal sketch, yet very beautiful and 
appropriate. It is a gem, and only disappoints in there being so 
little of it. The key is D flat, 2-4 time, the compass D to F, ten 
notes. 


The Gainsborough Gavotte. For the Pianoforte. Composed by 
Artuur W. NICHOLSON. 

One of the most effective modern Gavottes we have seen. The 
spirit of the old dance—its prim courtliness—has been well 
attained; and bright melody is brought out with contrapuntal 
device, without slavish adherence to old models. Are we indebted 
to ‘the missing picture ’’ for its title ? 


“Time and the Stream.” Song. Words by Maria X. Haves. 
Music by Epwin Harver. 

The best we can say of this sony is that its unpretending music 
gives scope to the singer for an effective enunciation of the moral 
contained in the verses; still we fear the song will be found 
rather dull. It is in the ordinary four-crotchet ballad form, the 
key B flat, the compass F to G. 





[Lamporn Cock. | 
“* Soul-music.” Song. The Words by G. J. Wuyrz MELVILLE. 
Music by A. 8S. Garry. 

This is a serious song for serious people, and hardly one of Mr. 
Gatty’s happiest efforts, He is most successful in his songs for 
children, or in the homely ditties of common life. The verses 
selected seem rather vague and incomplete, and are not to be ac- 
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credited with any of the result attained by the composer. ‘‘Soul- 
music,” however, will suit some tastes, and we believe the song 
has already become popular. The key is A flat, 6-8 and 4-4 time 
alternating, the compass C to D. 


“* By the Riverside.” A Ballad. By Epwarp Water Hamitton. 

Mr. Hamilton has succeeded in getting out of the usual track 
and deserves praise for his success though there is a little crude- 
ness here and there. The melody (in B flat) is alternately in 
common and 6-8 time, and is graceful and appropriate; the ac- 
companiment is more contrapuntal than usual, and has no 
peggariso. The voice part ranges from B to F. 


“The Footstep in the Snow.’ Song. Poetry by Jessy VocEt. 
Music by AntHur WELLESLEY Batson. 

This is an exceedingly pretty song, the verse founded on a 
happy idea, which is well interpreted and enhanced by the air and 
accompaniment. There is no lack of touching sentiment, which 
is at the same time healthy and bright. The key is E flat, common 
time, the compass B to E, eleven notes. 


‘‘The Boatman’s Home.” Song. The Words by Sir Wiuu1aMm 
Crayton, Bart. The Music by J. L. Mouuoy. 
Nice words and telling melody, with a capital oarsman’s swing 
which is very happily conceived. As a little domestic ditty, it 
will be sure to please. Key G, 6-8 time, compass C to D. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 


The Knight’s Shield. Ballad. The Poetry by Rea. The Music 
by Crro Pinsurtt. 

A knight’s departure for the war, his victory and rumoured death, 
his safe return, are tersely related in Rea’s verses. The music 
may rank with the composer's best efforts, and has considerable 
dramatic force combined with grateful melody. The key is C, 
common time, compass ten notes, C to E. 


“Fly away, White Dove.” Song. Written by 8. K. Cowan. Com- 
posed by Opoarpo Barri. 

Mr. Barri has produced a telling song with the modern ballad 

form, in E flat, the pleasing air and tasteful accompaniment dis- 

tinguishing it froma crowd of similar works. It can hardly fail 


to please any one who sings or hears it. The compass is from 
C to G, twelve notes. 


‘* Sunset on the River.” Song. Written by Maria X. Hayes. 
Composed by Crro Pixsvtt. 

A pretty idea, very cleverly worked out, music and verse suiting 

each other admirably. The music unites simplicity with good 

taste and considerable originality. The key is G, 6-8 and 2-4 


time alternating, and the compass will suit any voice —the octave 
from D to D. 


{Hous & Co.) 


Spring. ‘Trio for Ladies’ Voices. Composed by E. H. Toorne. 

An effective and melodious little trio, by no means exacting, 
and likely to be as agreeable to the audience as to the singers. It 
is a capital piece for young ladies at home or abroad. 





C. JErrrys. 
“A Brigand am I.” Song. Written and composed by H. M. 
ASH. 
“ My Guiding Light.” Song. By the same. 

Mr. Ash has hardly done well in publishing his two songs, un- 
less he is content with the negative praise that they indicate the 
ability to do something better. Had he submitted his verse and 
his music to a competent adviser, he would have made a better 
figure: and we would suggest this to him before he publishes any- 


thing more, if he aims at the good opinion of any beyond his own 
immediate circle. 





(Sranuey Lucas, Weser & Co.) 
“Cradle Song.” (W. Taubert.) Transcription for the Piano. 
forte. By C. GorrscHaLK. 

This is a very charming piace d’occasion ; Taubert’s favourite 
Wiegenlied being varied and embellished in a most artistic and 
interesting manner, the transcriber never losing sight, however, 
of her original inspiration. There seems something more than 
sympathy evoked by these cradle-songs, judging by the fondness 
of composers for setting them, yet the sensation of rocking the 
cradle can hardly be very grateful, and it must be given to very 
few to remember that of being rocked. But there can be no doubt 
of the pleasure with which every one will listen to this piquant 
composition of Miss Clara Gottschalk. 


A Moonlight Night. English Version by Jux1a Gopparp. Musi¢ 
by Ernst WINTER. 

A descriptive song, in common time, with triplet quaver ac- 
companiment: the earthly calm and beauty leading the soul to 
higher aspirations. The German figure— 

‘‘Und meine Seele spannte 
Weit ihre Fliigel aus : 
is hardly well rendered by 
‘“* My soul her wings soft fluttered, 
Far, far she fain would roam.” 
Miss Goddard generally does better than this, and her usual ex- 
cellence must excuse our hypercriticism. The key is A flat, the 
compass E to A, eleven notes. 


‘Until the Day dawn.” Words by E. L. Music by Waurer 
WEscHE. 

Both E. L. and the composer may be credited with good inten- 
tions, though the gulf which the former places between the old and 
new year has no real existence, and Mr. Wesché would have done 
better had his music been more simple in conception and detail. 
Many persons will, notwithstanding, be pleased with the song. 
The key is F, the compass D to G, eleven notes. There are one 
or two faults in the accentuation of the words which may easily 
be corrected. 

Anton Rubenstein’s Vocal Duets. 

1. “ Wanderer’s Night-Song.” 

2. ‘* Song of the Little Birds.” 

3. ** Forest Song.” 

4. ‘Spring Beliefs.” 

The above duets will be welcomed by all who sing: they are 
full of beauties—some on the surface in the melody and phrasing, 
others in the artistic combination of voice and pianoforte. In the ac- 
companiment Rubinstein has exercised sufficient self-denial always 
to confine it to its legitimate object : and—at any rate in the first 
four numbers of the collection—there is no approach to the “ song 
without words” which so often occupies the two staves below the 
vocal parts in modern songs or duets. There is no want of variety, 
and the more familiar they become the better they will be liked. 
Both German and English words are given—the latter an excellent 
rendering by Miss Julia Goddard. 

[Weekes & Co, } 

Andante. From Haydn's Third Grand Symphony. Arranged asa 
Duet for Pianoforte and Harmonium. By James Turpiy. 
Tema con Variazioni. From Beethoven’s Septet. Arranged by 

the same. 

There is nothing to be said concerning the originals of the 
above two pieces: the subject of the former—the ‘ Surprise” 
movement—is probably the best known of all Haydn’s motivi. 
But a good word is due to the arranger, for his simple and effective 
treatment, which is marked by good taste, adherence to the com- 
poser’s intention not always found in those who popularize 
classical music. The playing of such pieces is specially calculated 
to improve the taste of both performers, by teaching each how to 
listen as well as how to play. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


The valuable services in the cause of music in Brighton of Mr. 
George Watts (J. B. Cramer and Co.), are about to receive public 
recognition, in a testimonial concert, particulars of which will be 
found in our advertising columns. Mr. Watts has borne a 
prominent part in aiding the development of a high musical taste 
in Brighton, and has been the means, by giving his Philharmonic, 
Italian, Chamber, and Ballad Concerts, of familiarising the public 
with works of the highest order, interpreted by many of the leading 
yocalists and instrumentalists of the present day. Mr. Watts has 
also organized a body of two hundred choristers, fully capable of 
taking part in the great oratorios; and he has, regardless of re- 
muneration, on many occasions given much assistance tothe Local 
Charities by his personal efforts and the use of his staff, musical 
instruments, &c., at entertainments for their benefit. He has also 
twice arranged a grand performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” for the 
exclusive benefit of the Charitable Institutions of Brighton. 


Sir Henry Lake, chief commissioner in Dublin, has directed a 
survey to be made of the theatres in the city, and report as to 
means of exit in case of fire. 


Sir Herbert Oakeley gave an organ recital in the Music Class- 
room of Edinburgh University on January 11 to a crowded 
audience. The following was the program :—Air—‘* What though 
I trace”’ Chorus—‘‘From the East,’’ Double Chorus—* From 
the censer,” (‘‘Solomon”) Handel; Andante, Menuetto e Trio— 
Symphony in G, (‘* The Surprise ”) Haydn ; ‘* Andante Religioso” 
—Organ Sonata, No. 6, Mendelssohn; ‘ Funeral March,” from 
Op. 35, Chopin; Entr’acte— Rosamunde,” Schubert; Gavotte in 
G minor, and Musette in G major, Psalm Tune—* St Ann’s” 
(Dr. Croft) and Grand Fugue, for organ, on similar theme, Bach. 
The recital was well attended. At the next recital the follow- 
ing selection of music was performed:—Pastoral Chorus— 
Questo é il cielo contenti” (‘* Alcina”), Air—‘t Dove sei, amato 
bene” (‘* Rodelinda”), Fugue—No. 5, in C minor, Handel; Ter- 
zetto—'* Most beautiful appear,” and Air and Chorus—‘* The 
Marvellous Work,” Haydn; Menuetto e Trio, Mozart; Moderato 
Grazioso—Sonata for pianoforte and violin, No. 3, Op. 30, Beet- 
hoven ; Prelude and Fugue—For organ, No. 2, Op. 37, Mendels- 
sohn; Lied—To Sunshine, Friihlingslied, Schumann; Two 
Gavottes, Corelli; March—‘* Abraham,” Molique. 


The Rev. G. S. Medley, M.A., Precentor of Norwich Cathedral, 
having accepted a similar appointment, combined with that of 
Canon, from the Bishop of Moray and Ross of Inverness, the 
vacant appointment has been conferred upon the Rev. — Barratt, 
from Warwickshire, who was chosen from six candidates, who had 
been selected for competition from a very much larger number. 
In every particular of the competition, both as vocal and instru- 
mental performances, this gentleman showed himself to be a 
thorough proficient. The appointment is wholly in the gift of the 
Dean (Dr. Goulbourn), who was present during the whole com- 
petition, in company with Canons Neville and Heaviside, the re- 
tiring Precentor, the Rev. H. Symonds, Rector of Tivetshall, a 
former occupant of the same office, and Dr. Z. Buck, the aged 
organist and choirmaster. The retirement of Mr. Medley is a 
source of much regret to all the members of the choir, both 
young and old, because of his having endeared himself to them 
by his urbanity, and the untiring interest he manifested in 
their welfare. 

Mr. Spark gave a concert at the Music Hall, Worcester, on Jan. 
15—the last of the season—and a most enjoyable entertainment. 
The artists were Mdmes. Sinico, Rose Hersee, Demeric-Lablache, 
Mr. Wilford Morgan, Mr. Snazelle and Sig. Campobello, and Sig. 
Norito (clarionet). The high reputation these concerts have now 
acquired is sufficient proof that they are fully appreciated, and Mr. 
Spark may with confidence appeal to the musical public of Wor- 
cester and neighbourhood for their increased assistance in helping 
to maintain and further the progress of musical art. The fourth 
series of concerts will commence next autumn. 


_The local papers speak very highly of the performance on the 
pianoforte of Mons. Ernest Motte at the Brighton Aquarium. 
His playing leaves no doubt as to his magnificent talent, his 
touch is accurate, and his interpretation true. Hummel’s concerto 
in A minor, and his own “ Auprés du ruisseau ” and “ Elfenlied,” 
were the compositions selected, and these were played in a manner 
evincing ability of a high order. 


The Rev. G. W. Barrett, of Worcester College, Oxford, has been 
appointed to the Precentorship of Norwich Cathedral. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


On Jan. 9 at the Westminster County Court, Mr. John David 
Bessimere, @ dramatic author, sought to recover from Mr. Alex- 
ander Henderson, lessee of the Criterion Theatre and proprietor 
of the Folly, penalties under the Act 4th William IV. for repre- 
senting without a license from him, the author, the play known 
as “ Married Daughters and Young Hnsbands,” of which he (the 
plaintiff) held the sole copyright. It appeared from the evidence 
that the piece in question was first played on Aug. 28, 1850, at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and published in 1852. It has been 
performed from time to time under license from the plaintiff. In 
1871 he became a member of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, and 
the piece was included in the society’s list. He retired in about 
two years, and also withdrew his plays. ‘* Married Daughters and 
Young Husbands” was performed at the Criterion Theatre from 
Oct. 7 until Nov. 10. He did not know of any notices setting out 
prices, &c., of pieces being sent out by the society. While a 
member he received a sum under £10 for representations of his 
piece. Mr. J. P. Simpson, secretary of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society, stated that when a member withdrew from it his plays 
were naturally withdrawn. Had Mr. Henderson offered him pay 
for the piece he would not have accepted it. The play in question 
was struck out of the list for 1874. Mr. Henderson, when called, 
said he had played the piece in Liverpool. There the arrange- 
ment made with the managers was different to London. They 
paid a sum every year, and were licensed to play all the pieces on 
the lists from year to year. It was his custom to put aside from 
the receipts a certain portion to pay for the pieces. He had done 
so in this case, and was willing to pay £1 for each night that he 
had used it. He had not the slightest idea that Mr. Bessimere 
did not then belong to the society, and had not seen any notice to 
that effect. He stopped playing the piece on the evening of the 
day he got notice from plaintiff's solicitors. Mr. Cock said it 
would be a very serious thing for managers if they were to become 
liable for penalties in such cases as the one before them. His 
client was willing to pay the ordinary fees. He contended that 
plaintiff ought to have moved in the action before he did. His 
Honour said if he gave a verdict for plaintiff he should consider 
whether only one penalty should be given, and that he should take 
time to consider his judgment. 


The season at the Scala, Milan, has been opened with “ Gli 
Ugnotti."’ The same work has been chosen for the first night of 
the season at the Fenice, at Venice. 


A new opera, entitled ‘‘ Mefistofele,” by Sig. Boito, said to be 
conceived in Wagner’s manner, has been produced at Turin. 


The Italian Opera at Constantinople has been suddenly closed. 
The manager, who had made all arrangements for the season, had 
kept the house open for several weeks, but finding that the pro- 
spect of war absorbed all attention, he closed the doors. 


Mrs. William West, once a well-knewn and talented actress, 
died recently at Glasgow, at the age of eighty-six. She made her 
first appearance in London, at Covent Garden Theatre, as Des- 
demona to Mr. Charles Young’s Othello, on September 28th, 1812. 
In 1818 she was engaged at Drury Lane, where she remained 
playing the leading characters of tragedy for fifteen years. Slie 
afterwards played at the Surrey Theatre, and at Covent Garden, 
and on her retirement from the stage gave lessons in elocntion. 


Herr Franke has come into possession of a violin by Joseph 
Guarneries, one of the finest specimens extant by this great maker, 
valued at 300 guineas. 





Graun’s Passion music, ‘‘ Der tod Jesu,” will be given at the 
special services to be held at St. Gabriel’s, Warwick Square, 
Pimlico, on Ash Wednesday, February 14, at eight o’clock, p.m., 
and every Wednesday during Lent, under the direction of Mr. 
Marcellus Higgs, the organist and director of the choir. 


Prizes were carried off at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition 
by Sigg. Gaetano Canedi and Giuseppe Elli, both of Milan for the 
design for a theatre, and for seats best adapted for an audience. 


The Academy understands that the name of Mr. Knowles’ new 
review, ‘* The Nineteenth Century,’ was suggested to him by Mr. 
Tennyson. It will be published by Messrs. Longmans, and printed 
by Messrs. Spottiswoode, and the first number will appear on 
March 1. 


A public meeting will shortly be convened, when the details of 
the scheme for the Caxton Celebration will be issued, which will 
include a loan exhibition of printing antiquities and curiosities, 
to be held in Stationers’ Hall. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan's new poem, “ Balder the Beautiful,” now 
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in the press, deals with the beautiful god of northern mythology, 
but from a completely different point of view from that assumed 
by any who have adopted his theme, from Matthew Arnold to 
Ohlenschleger. 


In addition to the pieces already under study at the Opéra- 
Comique, M. Carvalho is preparing for a revival of the ‘ Flute 
Enchantée.” The opera of Mozart can, however, scarcely be re- 
presented before May. 


M. Victor Massé is terminating a grand opera, ‘“ La Nuit de 
Clévpatra,” the words by M. Jules Barbier, and is occupied with 
a rearrangement of ‘ Les Saisons,” which is to be shortly revived. 


Johann Strauss has two brothers who, like himself, cultivate 
music, and have written some charming pieces. 


The decease at Florence is announced of M. Pietro Romani, 
formerly singing master at the Musical Institute of that city. He 
was an intimate friend of Rossini’s. 


On Jan. 15 a fire broke out in the principal theatre of Chris- 
tiania, destroying the greater portion of the house and the thea- 
trical property. 

On Jan. 12, at Vice Chancellor Malins’s Chambers, the case of 
the Alexandra Palace, under the winding-up order, was heard be- 
fore Mr. Rawlinson, the chief clerk. The present sitting was 
appointed for an adjudication of claims, and several persons were 
in attendance besides the professional gentlemen representing the 
respective creditors, including mortgagees, debenture holders, and 
unsecured creditors. The debts are about £800,000, and of that 
sum about £300,000 is unsecured, so that the realization of the 
property beyond the mortgage is the only hope of payment to the 
unsecured. A gentleman from the office of Messrs. Dawes, the 
solicitors to the official liquidators (Mr. Felcher), stated that claims 
had been sent in, but sufficient time had not been afforded for 
examination. The Chief Clerk said he supposed though large the 
claims were not numerous, and the answer was about 100. After 
some discussion an adjournment was agreed upon. The sale of 
the property is fixed for the 8th February, and the Court will fix a 
reserved sum. 


At the Lambeth Police Court on Jan. 22, Charles Graham, alias 
Charles Lever, twenty-one, describing himself as an actor and 
theatrical agent, residicrg in Walworth, was charged on remand, 
before Mr. Chance, with stealing, by means of a trick, several 
sums of money. The prisoner, by the insertion of advertisements in 
different papers to the effect that messengers were wanted who would 
have to pay £10 as security, induced a number of persons to part with 
various sums. The victims were then engaged, and the prisoner 
explained that he was a theatrical agent, and sent them to various 
theatres and music-halls to obtain the names of proprietors and 
managers. His plan was to pay them perhaps one or two weeks’ 
salary, and they, finding that there was something wrong about 
the matter, demanded their money back which they had paid as a 
security. The prisoner failed to comply with the request, and 
was taken into custody. Some hundreds of letters from all parts 
of the country were found in the room rented by the prisoner in 
Beresford Street, and some specimens of these were read 
from persons who had seen the following advertisement :—‘ The 
Stage—Capital opening for six persons, fair and dark ; age fifteen 
to twenty-five ; salaried engagements; inexperienced persons may 
write. Apply by letter only to Tragedian, 146, Beresford Street, 
§S.E.” There was also another advertisement stating that a man 
was wanted as ‘‘ Clerk and manager, £10 cash security. Apply by 
letter to Lever, 146, Beresford Street.” The prisoner was com- 
mitted for trial. 


The State apartments of Windsor Castle are now open to the 
public on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays during the 
absence of the Court. The Albert Memorial Chapel will be open 
on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and the Royal stables 
and Round Tower each week day. 


Mdme. Alboni, the celebrated contralto (widow of Count Achille 
Pepoli), was married on Jan, 22, in Paris, to Captain Ziegler, of 
the Republican Guards. 


Sir Julius Benedict has obtained an injunction against the 
erection of a building adjoining his house in Manchester Square, 
by which the lighting of the room in which Sir Julius receives his 
pupils would have been more than inconveniently obscured. 


A correspondent of the Times writing under the odorous nom de 
guerre of ** Cloaca Maxima,” thus describes the effect of an evening 
at the theatre :—‘* Much has been said of late upon the subject of 
fires in theatres, and possibly the agitation has produced a salutary 
effect, but besides the danger to limb, there is a danger to health 
to which playgoers are habitually subjected tn most European 








theatres, but more notably the London ones. May I be permitted 
to relate my experiences of Saturday night? I visited, in company 
with a lady, one of the best-managed and most popular West-end 
theatres. A special attraction had drawn a very full house, and, 
there being no places vacant in the stalls or dress circle, we took 
two tickets for the upper, or first circle. On entering the theatre 
we were confronted by a furnace-like blast of foul air savouring of 
a Turkish bath merged in a menagerie. There were over 250 
people in the first circle, and nine out of the twelve doors opening 
into the passage were dummies (as the attendants admitted). 
Some of these dummies were provided with sliding ventilators, 
others with metal sieve-like air-vents, and the three doors which 
opened into the passage were about six feet and a half high by 
two and a quarter broad. The passage gave into a refreshment- 
room, all the windows of which were closed, and into two descend. 
ing staircases. As hot air does not descend, it will be seen that 
there was absolutely no ventilation except what came from the 
refreshment-room and the passage. The air in these was foul 
enough in all conscience, but it was nectar compared with the 
blast-furnace inside, as evidenced by the eagerness of those fortu- 
nate ones sitting near the ventilators, who craned their necks to 
reach the air holes and drink in a few drops of air foul only in the 
second degree. After each act those who could get out streamed 
into the passage bathed in perspiration, panting at the mouth 
and nostrils, and bloodshot at the eyes. The performance was 
so admirable that, wretched as I felt, I determined to hold out, 
but during the rest of the play I felt my eyes swelling, my tongue 
coating, and my throat becoming lined with a filmy slime. 
Never in my life, in any theatre or building, in any country, in 
any circumstances have I endured so painful and disgusting an 
ordeal. The circumstances of Saturday night were perhaps ex- 
ceptional—a foggy night, a crowded house, a special attraction, 
and I confess I am somewhat fastidious in the matter of air, yet 
making every allowance for the circumstances, and excluding ‘ sub- 
jective ’ considerations from the measure of my language, I do not 
hesitate to say that such a state of affairs was shocking and a dis- 
grace to the metropolis. On Sunday morning I awoke completely 
‘ spoilt’ for the day—a headache, bloodshot eyes, a furred tongue, 
and general prostration. No wonder every provincial remarks the 
waxy and unwholesome look of the Londoner, and no wonder rouge 
and paint are the rule rather than the exception when skins are 
nightly stewed in this fashion.” 


It is expected that the Prince and Princess of Wales will honour 
Mr. John Parry by their presence on the occasion of his farewell 
benefit at the Gaiety Theatre. The Duke of Rutland, the Duke 
of St. Albans, the Earl De-La-Warr, have added their names to 
the list of patrons. 


Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves are announced to take part in a performance of the 
“ Hymn of Praise” and ‘* Stabat Mater” at the Royal Albert Hall 
on Feb. 1. 


The Italian Opera opens on the 29th of March, when Malle. 
Albani, fresh from her Paris successes, will reappear. Mr. 
Mapleson’s campaign begins on the 28th of April. 


Two interesting débuts took place this week at the Paris Opéra 
Comique—of Malle. Donadio, in the “ Fille du Regiment,” and of 
Mdlle. Marie Mineur in the ‘‘ Dame Blanche.” The former is 
French ; the latter is a former pupil of the Conservatoire, where 
she obtained a first accessit for singing in 1868. Both acquitted 
themselves very creditably. 


M. Senterre, manager of the Grand Théatre at Lyons, has made 
an arrangement with M. Faure for a series of performances after 
the 8th February. The prices in the house will be doubled. 


“* Madame U’Archiduc ” has been represented with great success 
at the Théaitre Francais in Nice, with Mdme, Théo in the title- 
part. 


Herr Bandmiann is now obtaining great applanse at the Theatre 
Royal, Berlin, by personating Othello, Hamlet, King Lear, &c., in 
German. 


“La Reine Indigo,” by Johann Strauss, has just been played 
with extraordinary success at the Nicolini Theatre, Florence. 


Sivori, the well-known violinist, recently gave a concert at Genoa, 
his native town. The house was crowded, Verdi being among 
the audience, who gave an enthusiastic reception to the artist. 


The Italian company at the Salle Ventadour has given the 
* Sonnambula,” with Mdlle Albani as Amina, and the perform- 
ance is said to be the most successful of all she has now appeared 
in at Paris. 
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DOME, BRIGHTON. 


FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 9TH, AT EIGHT, 








HIS WORSHIP THE MAYOR OF BRIGHTON 


Has pleasure in announcing that arrangements have been made to give 
Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co.’s Musical Director, 


MR. GEORGE WATTS, 


A GRAND BENEFIT 


BALLAD CONCERT, 


UNDER MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE, 





ARTISTS : 


Mdme. OSGOOD, Miss JULIA ELTON, 
Mdme. ANTOINETTE STERLING, 


Mr. VERNON RIGBY, Mr. J. H. PEARSON, 


Mr. J. H. WADMORE, Signor FOLI. 


SOLO VIOLIN— 


Mr. CARRODUS. 


SOLO HARP— 


Mr. CHAS. OBERTHUR. 


THE BRIGHTON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR OF 200 MEMBERS 


Will Sing a Choice Selection of Madrigals and Part-Songs. 





CONDUCTORS— 


Mr. F. KINGSBURY, 


MR. LINDSAY SLOPER,. 


Musical Director Mr. GEORGE WATTS. 


Stats, 10s. 6d.; Reservep Seats, 7s. 6d.; Bancony STALLs, 
08. AND 3s.; UNRESERVED Seats, 2s.; Ovrrr Crrcxe, 1s. 





BUXTON 
PAVILION AND GARDENS, 


DERBYSHIRE. 





SIXTH YEAR (1877) OF 


JULIAN ADAMS’ 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 


FOR THE 


Performance of Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, 
Every Evening from Easter ta Movember. 





The Band is selected from the best Orchestras, with the 
addition of SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS of acknow- 
ledged repute. A SPECIAL PERFORMANCE, includ- 
ing VOCAL MUSIC, every alternate Thursday Evening 
during the Season. ° 





All applications for Engagements to be addressed to Mr. 
Jutian Apams, 1, Portland Villas, St. John’s Road, Buxton, 
Derbyshire, 


WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 


PROFESSOR IN QUEEN’S COLL. AND IN BEDFORD COLL., LONDON. 


JILHEM’S MANUAL OF SINGING, for the use 
of Teachers and Pupils. Parts I. and Il. Price 2s. 6d. 

each ; or together in cloth, 5s. 
EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in Parts I. and II. of 
the Manual, for the use of Pupils. Books I. and II. Price 8d. 





each. 

LARGE SHEETS containing the Figures in Parr I. of the 
Manual. Nos. I. to VIII. in a Parcel. Price 6s. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the 
Manual. Nos. IX. to XL. in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each. 
Price 6s. per Parcel. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part II. of the 
Manual. Nos. XLI. to LIL. in a Parcel. Price 9s. 

TIME AND TUNE in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, a New 
Method of Teaching Vocal Music. Price 2s. 6d. 

EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in ‘‘ Time and Tune,” 
for the use of Pupils. Price 1s. sewed in paper, or 1s. 2d. in 
limp cloth. To be had also in Two Parts, price 6d. each sewed in 
paper, or 8d. each in limp cloth. 

CHROMATIC SCALH, with the Inflected Syllables used in 
‘Time and Tune” cn a Double Sheet of Extra Medium Paper, 
price ls. 6d. 

CARD of the CHROMATIC SCALE, with the Inflected Syllables 
used in ‘‘ Time and Tune,” price 1d. 

NOTATION, the Musical Alphabet, 6d. 

RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR. Price 3s. 

GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal 8vo. 
Parts, price 1s. 6d. each. 

EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal 
8vo. price 1s. 

GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT. Parr I. price 2s. 6d. 

HYMNS for the YOUNG. New Edition, 8d. 

SCHOOL SONGS FOR TWO and THREE VOICES. Two 
Books, 6d. each. 

INFANT SCHOOL SONGS. Price 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH SONGS for SCHOOLS, Harmonized, 6d. 

EXERCISES FOR THE CULTIVATION of the VOICE, 2s. 6d. 


London : LONG M ANS and co. 


Two 





O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794), 
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A NEW VOLUME COMMENCED WITH NO. 25, 


AUGUST, 1876. 


THE ORCHESTRA, 


NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE 6d. 
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R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 
maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, and the flattering 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cle: 
and a, Sa a = = =. No Vocalist or Public 
er should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To taiin 
sloasle and Metall Chemists tn the United Kinga) aed of all 
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